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CHAPTER I 



ON THE SUBJECT OF WINE GENERALLY 



I Different methods in which Wine has been treated by various Authors, 
2 Changes in the fashion and taste for Wine, 3 Interest of the Public in 
subjects connected with Wine, 4 Kno7viedge on the subject of Wine as a Beverage 
and a Stimulant, 5 JETigh rate of Wine Duties, and the result, 6 Con- 
sumption of Wine in France as compared with England, 7 Revenue from 
Wine and Spirit and Malt Duties, 8 Rates of Duties, 9 Inequality of 
same, 10 Alterations required. 



1 There are perhaps few subjects that have been more frequently discussed 
than that of Wine. It has been treated in various ways ; now chemically, 
now historically, and now analytically \ one author fighting the battle of " Light 
Wines," another arguing quite as strongly on the contrary side. With few excep- 
tions, however, most of the writers on wine have started with some crotchet or 
pre-conceived opinion, and in their zeal to illustrate that special branch of their 
subject have damaged the value of their opinions generally. At the present 
moment it would be difficult to specify any one particular work on wine which 
answers the requirements of a brief hand-book of reference, and yet contains all 
those little points of information on which the wine-drinker, even though he may 
not set himself up as a connoisseur, desires to be informed. 

2 It is not without interest t«» note how the fashion and taste for wine have 
changed in England. From the twelfth to the close of the seventeenth century, 
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almost the only wines consumed were those of France or Germany, with limited 
quantities of the sweet and luscious wines derived from the districts bordering on 
the Mediterranean. At the close of the seventeenth and the commencement of 
the following century, concurrent with the hostilities between France and Eng- 
land, a great change in the description of wine consumed took place : so much 
so that, in the year 1697, when England was engaged in war with France, our 
imports from the latter country ceased altogether, and Port wine almost entirely 
took the place of French wines. With the close of the hostilities between 
England and France the wines of the latter country, however, again came into 
demand, and thus, 150 years ago, French wine was once more the principal wine 
consumed in this country. The next great change occurred nearly a century 
later, when, under the influence of fashion, and the example of the Prince of 
Wales — afterwards George the Fourth — Sherry, or the wine of the Spanish 
Peninsula, was introduced. 

3 There is no doubt that at the present time a knowledge of all that pertains 
to the subject of wine and the different wine-producing countries has a greater 
interest for the public than it has had at any previous period; while the different 
wine countries are now so thoroughly opened up by modem commerce, that we 
have an almost infinite variety to choose from, sufficiently varied indeed to meet 
every caprice of fashion or taste. Owing also to the fact that England has for 
many years been one of the best markets for wines, and that large stocks have 
always been held by merchants in London and at the out-ports, a check has been 
kept upon any great increase or variation in price, from insufficient vintages 
or increased demand; indeed at the present time it is a well ascertained 
fact that wines generally are cheaper in England relatively than in any other 
part of the world. 

4 With all these advantages, however, it cannot be denied that a certain 
amount of education in the taste for wine is needed, even at the present day. 
Thus, a greater knowledge of the proper wine for consumption ; of its value ; the 
amount of stimulant it contains ; its suitability as a beverage, or as a stimulant 
simply; all these are points on which much might be said. The habits of all 
countries prove that stimulants are sometimes a necessary under the present 
artificial mode of living, but still it cannot be denied that we frequently see them 
taken where they are not only unnecessary but positively injurious. Knowledge, 
and improved education will no doubt before long work a change here ; one of 
the results of which will be to show the distinction to be observed between light 
wines for consumption as beverages, and strong wines suitable, in moderation, 
to the promotion of social enjoyment, or where more stimulating properties are 
required. 

Without regard to the chemical properties belonging to all wines, and 
which are daily becoming better known and appreciated, it is generally 
admitted that wine is a valuable stimulant where properly understood, and 
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that this knowledge, while it is imperatively part of the acquirements that 
should belong to the medical profession, is also worth the acquisition of the 
wine consumer to enable him, as with food, to use discrimination in his selec- 
tion, and to familiarize him with the several qualities and characteristics of each 
class of wine. How far this knowledge has existed hitherto cannot be better 
exemplified than by the general absence which exists of independent judgment 
and selection in the matter of wine, shewn by a desire to obtain wines bearing 
a fanciful name or pedigree, points which are of but little value unless ac- 
companied by other particulars, such as the portion of the estate, the year of 
the vintage, and many other matters on which the public has but little oppor- 
tunity of forming an independent judgment, and yet which in reality have much 
to do with the actual value of the article. 

Many instances could be mentioned in support of the above remarks, of which 
the following will, perhaps, serve to render the argument more comprehensible. 
Thus it is no uncommon thing to see quoted in price lists wines bearing the 
same name but at widely difierent prices. To the general public it must appear 
that the article is much cheaper in one than in the other instance, and yet, if 
it is borne in mind that this name is generally that of some large district, pro- 
ducing wine of every variety and at alinost every price, the explanation is at once 
seen to be exceedingly simple. Again, the consumer becomes familiarized with 
the name of some particular shipper or merchant, and attaches a certain value 
to the same. This is quite right to some extent, but it should be understood 
that, under the same name, are necessarily imported wines varying widely in 
description and value, and it will be seen therefore that in the majority of 
instances it will not do to place too much reliance on points such as these. 
Price should in reality, to the private consumer, be the best criterion, and 
beyond that his chief reliance must be either upon the guidance of his own 
palate, aided by comparison, or upon the integrity and judgment of the 
merchant. 

5 The high rate of the wine duties, till within the last few years, has been 
such a bar to the use of wine in this country that its value and properties may 
be said to have been comparatively unknown up to the present period. The 
more recently inaugurated laws have, however, opened up wide fields from 
which the produce of the grape may be as conveniently brought within reach 
of the consumer in this country as on the Continent. The heavy restrictions 
imposed, in the shape of fiscal duties, have hitherto shut out firom our ports 
an almost endless variety of cheap and wholesome wines, but of late it has 
become pretty generally understood that taxation may be lightened, not only in 
the interest of the foreigner, but to the advantage in many ways of the people 
at home ; among which not the least important are a greatly increased temper- 
ance, and variety of choice and taste to the consumer. 

6 It may be interesting here to note the difference in the beverages of 
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England and France, and also the consumption of wine only in a few of the 
non-mne producing countries, as shewn by the following table : — 



Total 

per Head 

per Annum 

Phits 

i8o 

176 



Consumption per Head per Annum 

Wine Spirits Beer 

Pints Putts Pints 

England 2 8 170 

rVance 152 4 20 

Belgium 4 — — 

United States 2 — — 

Denmark 2 — — 

Holland i — — 

Norway I — — 

Russia , . .- J — — 



7 The amount of revenue derived from the Wine and Spirit Duties during 
the year 1868 was ;^i6,358,887 ; and, adding to this the amount of the Malt 
(Beer) Duties, ;^6,302,4i8, makes the total revenue derived from spirituous 
beverages nearly one-third of the entire revenue of the country, which from all 
sources was only ;^72,742,59o. Any question therefore affecting these duties, 
must be one of great importance, and deserving of mature consideration. 

It must strike even the most casual observer how essential it is that the 
principles on which these duties are fixed should be well and carefully defined ; 
as with articles of this description past experience has shown how ill-considered 
changes, as well as injudicious restrictions, may interfere with consumption, and 
at the same time check an increase of revenue. 

8 The follo^ving Table shows the duties levied upon wine since 1831 : — 

January 1831 5/9 per gallon on all wines except those from our colonies, 

which paid only half that amoimt 

February i860 3/ per gallon on all wines 

January 1861 1/ per gallon containing not more than 18 per cent, of spirit 

1/9 per gallon containing not more than 26 per cent, of spirit 
2/5 per gallon containing not more than 40 per cent, of spirit 
2/1 1 per gallon containing not more than 45 per cent, of spirit 
/5 P^r gallon on all wines bottled abroad 



April 1862 



. 1/ per gallon containing not more than 26 per cent, of spirit 

2/6 per gallon containing not more than 42 per cent, of spirit 

3d. extra per gallon for each degree over 42 per cent. 

2/6 per gallon on all wines bottled abroad 



May 1866 



»The duties on wines bottled abroad made the same as on 
wines in cask 
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The quantity of wine paid duty on for consumption at each class of duty, 
with the revenue derived, during 1868, was as under : — 

Number of gallons Amount of Revenue 

paid duty on derived therefrom 

Light \\dnes which pay 1/ per gallon duly, r s. d^ 

and contain not more than 26 per cent. x> • • 

of spirit 4,971,674 248,812 o o 

Strong wines which pay 2/6 per gallon duty, 
and contain more than 26 per cent, of 
spirit 10,180,067 1,272,387 o o 

Total 15,151,741 ;f 1,521,199 o o 

9 On comparing these rates it will be at once seen that the Duties are consider- 
ably in favor of light wines, as a class ; but, as the principles of taxation have more 
to do with the raising of a given amount of revenue than with the cultivation of 
any particular taste among the public for the wines of one country in preference 
to those of another, it becomes matter of enquiry whether it is desirable that a 
difference so marked as that now existing in the Duties between light and 
strong wines should continue to exist, the effect of the present duty being to 
subject the wines of countries such as Spain and Portugal to a Duty of 150 
per cent, more than those of France and Germany, while they are actually only 
50 per cent, stronger. 

10 This subject is no doubt a complicated one, and not to be dealt with 
hurriedly, but the changes of late years have certainly been in the right direction. 
With the expiration of the French Treaty, which will take place in the year 1870, 
it is a matter which must before long secure prominent attention; meantime, the 
general tendency appears to be, while retaining the distinction between light 
and strong wines (which has many arguments in its favor), to meet the question, 
by reducing the higher rate of Duties, and tlius to stimulate competition ; from 
which, in the end, the consumer will assuredly reap advantage. 
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ON LIGHT WINES AND STRONG WINES 

I Classification of Wines, 2 Maximum strength of ^ Wight ^^ Wines, 3 List of 
principal ^*' light ^^ Wines. \ Maximum strength of ^^ strong" Wines. ^ List 
of principal ^^ strong" Whtes, 6 Description of what " Wine" is, 7 Differmt 
methods of fermentation in cold- and warm Countries^ and the result, 8 Spain 
and Portugal cannot furnish ^ Wight" Wines ^ afid reasons for same, 9 Merits of 
''Wight" and ''^strong" Wines, and manner in which they should be consutned. 

1 The first and most important classification necessary to be referred to in 
treating of the subject of wine is, that of light or naturally fermented wines, 
and strong or preserved wines, in the latter of which, for reasons which will 
be more fully explained further on, the principle of fermentation has not been 
allowed to complete itself. 

2 The maximum strength of light wines may be taken at 26 per cent., that 
being the standard fixed upon by the English Government as sufficiently high 
to admit all natural wines j as a general rule, however, the strength of light 
wines rarely exceeds 22 per cent. 

3 The following is a list of the principal light wines, which pay 1/ per gallon 
duty, and the countries from which they are derived : — 

Claret, Burgundy, Hermitage, Sauterne, and Champagne from France 

Hock, Moselle, Sparkling Wines * from Germany 

Red Hungarian, White Hungarian from Hungary 

4 The maximum strength of strong wines, according to the present scale of 
duties, is 42 per cent., but no doubt 36 per cent, more nearly represents the 
average strength of ^vines of this class, the higher per-centage being supposed to 
include all beverages which can fairly lay claim to admission as wine. Of this, 
24 per cent, represents the natural alcohol generated by the wine in course 
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of fermentation \ and the remaining quantity the amount of additional grape 
spirit the wine has received, and which constitutes its preserving and sustaining 
power. 

5 The following is a list of the principal strong wines, which pay 2/6 per 
gallon duty, and the countries from which they are derived : — 

Sherry, Spanish Port, Muscatelle, Paxarette from Spain 

Port, White Port, Bucellas, Lisbon ... ... from Portugal 

Roussillon from France 

Cape Port, Cape Sherry, Sweet Wines . . . from Cape of Gk)OD Hope 

Marsala from Sicily 

Madeira ... from Madeira 

Hambro* Sherry from Germany 

6 Wine, in its strict acceptation, is simply the fermented juice of the grape ; 
l)ut it will be at once seen that this definition requires to be extended and qualified. 
Perhaps therefore it would be more accurate to say that wine is the juice of 
the grape, preserved by spirit, generated either in the process of fermentation, 
or added subsequently for the purpose of retaining the vinous qualities, and 
checking a tendency which would otherwise arise to second fermentation. 

7 The production of fermentation is to a great extent dependent upon the tem- 
perature to which the juice is exposed ; and it is to this fact that the difference 
between the wines of countries such as France and Germany and Spain and 
Portugal must be attributed. If the temperature is too low, fermentation will 
not set in ; and if too high, its progress is so rapid that unless checked it would 
be destructive to the value of the wine. Taking France as the typical light wine- 
producing country, the temperature at the time of the vintage is generally such 
as to allow of the fermentation proceeding naturally, and the result is that an 
amount of spirit is generated sufficient for the preservation of the wine. Were 
the same process pursued in other countries however, where the temperature at 
the vintage time is often very high, the result would be that fermentation 
would proceed too rapidly ; and hence it is necessary to check the same by the 
addition of grape spirit, otherwise the fermentation would proceed to a degree 
of attenuation that would deprive the wine of its distinguishing characteristics. 
The result of this addition is the preservation of a larger amount of tlie extractive 
and saccharine qualities in the wine, together with a greater amount of the fruiti- 
ness and character of the grape itself, to which no doubt is due in a certain extent 
the general favor and liking for strong wines. It should be borne in mind 
also that wines naturally fermented will mature themselves more rapidly 
than is the case where the fermentation has been checked ; but, on the other 
hand, they have not the same lasting qualities. "^ 

The results of these different methods of treatment will be readily understood 
if it is remembered that, in light wines, contact with the atmosphere for any 
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length of time will always produce acidity, and destroy the wine ; whereas this is 
not the case with strong wines. This of course is an important difference in 
many cases in an economical, as well as in other points of view. On the other 
hand, strong wines cannot be treated like ligM wines as beverages, but must 
be used with greater discretion. A bottle of strong wine such as Port and 
Sherry contains generally about one-third of spirit, while a bottle of natural wine 
contains only about one-fifth of spirit, or, to put it more simply, three bottles of 
strong w*ine represent one bottle of Brandy, and five bottles of light wine are 
equal to one of Brandy. 

It will be seen from the above remarks that the temperature in France, 
Germany, Hungary, and countries of a similar latitude, is such as to admit of 
natural and unassisted fennentation ; and hence, as a result, light wines. In 
Portugal, Spain, Sicily, Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, and countries of a 
like southern situation, on the contrary, fermentation, on account of the higher 
rate of temperature, must be conducted artificially. To produce wine in such 
countries by natural fermentation only the temperature must be artificially 
lowered (and the result then is somewhat doubtful); or failing this the natural 
fermentation must be artificially checked. In either case the process is distinct 
from that piursued in light wine-producing countries. 

As this is a subject which perhaps more than any other connected with ^vine 

t. 

has long been a theme of controversy, in venturing to disagree with the opinions 
hitherto expressed by many writers on the subject it seems desirable to state that 
the views here put forward are not theoretical, but can at least claim the merit 
of resting upon the broad basis of large practical experience in this country, 
while at the same time corresponding opinions are also pretty generally held 
by most of the large merchants and shippers abroad, whose interests, owing to 
the present adjustment of duties, as we have elsewhere explained, would natu- 
rally incline them to the shipment of wines without the addition of spirit 
had not experience shewn them the unsafe and impolitic nature of such a 
proceeding. 

8 In the course of the year 1861 extensive enquiries were made by our Govern- 
ment whether light wines, " commercially valuable," could be supplied from 
Spain and Portugal ; and the result was the expression of a general opinion, by 
all those most deeply interested in the success and appreciation of Spanish and 
Portuguese wines, that the addition of spirit was absolutely necessary in order 
to strengthen, purify, and preserve the wine. It is most important to bear in 
mind that this addition of grape spirit is not for the purpose of adulterating or 
cheapening, but strictly for the preserving of the wine. It is in reality a con- 
siderable expense to the merchant abroad, and amounts in effect to the sacrifice 
of a large part of the production of any estate, as, in order to give this additional 
strength, a certain quantity of wine must be distilled for the purpose of extracting 
the spirit required. The operation may be said to result therefore in combining 
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in one cask all the more valuable vinous properties which would othen\'ise be 
distributed in more than one. 

9 As regards the consumption of light and strong wines, experience proves 
that each class has its particular place and especial value; the former as 
beverages suitable to every-day consumption, and the stronger wines as stimulants, 
to be taken in more limited quantities. It will be seen also that, medically 
or analytically there is no particular ground for preferring light to strong wines, 
or vice versa^ — the question of their consumption being one rather of caprice 
and taste, and the chief point of importance to be borne in mind being 
that in one glass of strong wine the consumer is in reality taking a quantity 
of stimulant equal to that contained in two glasses of any light wine. To the 
young, healthy, and particularly the sedentary part of the community, light wines 
are especially suitable, being grateful and beneficial to the palate and health, 
and promoting purity of the blood ; while for those more actively employed, 
or requiring a greater and more concentrated amount of stimulant, — also in 
cases of exhaustion, whether from over exertion, or from physical weakness 
and debility, — ^recourse may be had to the stronger ^vines of countries such as 
Spain or Portugal. 
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ON THE WINES OF FRANCE 

I France a " natural'^ Wine-producing Country. 2 Variety of Wines produced, 
3 Claret long known in England, 4 Increase in Consumption of French 
Wines, 5 Prospects of future increase, 6 Classification of French Wines, 
7 Districts from which chiefly derived, 8 Bordeaux District, 9 Classification 
of Medoc Wines, 10 Abundance of Wine to be had, 11 Claret Vintages 
since 1840. 12 Cultivation of the vine in the Medoc, 13 Characteristics of 
Bordeaux Wines, 14 Sauterne, Characteristics. 15 Quantity produced in 
Bordeaux District, 16 Burgundy District, 17 Consumption of Burgundy 
in France, 18 Burgundy inedicinally considered, 19 Red Wines of Bur- 
gundy, 20 White Wines of Burgundy, 21 Rhone District; Hermitage 
22 Beaujolais Wifies, 23 Characteristics of Red and White Rhone Wines* 
24 Champagfie District, 25 Vintage in Champagne, 26 Characteristics of 
Champagne, 27 Quantity of Champagne produced, 28 Oth^ French 
Sparkling Wines, 29 South of France District; Roussillon, 

1 With a climate and situation equal, if not superior, in its suitability to the 
production of the grape to that of its more southern neighbours, France can 
undoubtedly, in all matters connected with the growth of the vine and the 
mode of conducting the vintage, lay claim to a more scientific system. Indeed 
as a natural wine-producing country France is unquestionably without an 
equal ; and the importance of her vintages will be better understood when it is 
stated that in France upwards of six million acres and nearly two million persons 
are employed in the cultivation of the vine, and the value of her annual pro- 
duction is estimated at more than thirty millions sterling, being in quantity 
upwards of one thousand three hundred million gallons. An important part of 
the trade of France consists also in the distillation of Cognac Brandy; and 
it has been computed that between one hundred and sixty and one hundred 
and seventy million gallons of wine are used annually for this purpose. This 
subject will be found more fully treated in Chapter XIV, 

2 The produce of France may be said to be so varied as to enable her to 
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compete to some extent with the productions of nearly every wine-growing 
country, and the variation of soil and climate is so considerable as to admit of 
her furnishing almost every description of wine, from the delicate and highly 
prized productions of the Medoc and Champagne to the strong full-bodied 
wines of Roussillon and Languedoc. It is, however, in the production of natural 
or light wines that the pre-eminence of France is most marked ; and the wines 
-of France may be described as the naturally fermented juice of the grape, 
possessing a sufficient amount of spirit for their own preservation. 

3 French wines have been well known and consumed in England for many 
generations ; indeed, in the early part of the seventeenth century Claret was the 
principal wine consumed in this country, and it occupied very much the posi- 
tion that malt beverages do at the present day. The difficulties and rivalry 
which sprung up between France and this country at the close of the seven- 
teenth and the early part of the next century entirely altered this state of 
things; and the restrictions and burthens laid upon French produce had so 
interfered with the national taste that, in the year 1859, the imports from France 
had fallen below seven hundred thousand gallons. 

4 In February i860 commenced the series of alterations intimately associated 
with the free trade doctrines which may be said to have engrossed so much of the 
zeal and energy of Cobden, resulting in the commercial treaty with France, and 
the alteration and re-adjustment of duties consequent thereupon. Thus the 
duty, which up to this time had been at the rate of 5^*. 9^/. per gallon (a 
•rate which on most of the cheaper wines of France was nothing less than a 
prohibitive one), was reduced in the years i860 and 1861, and again in the 
course of the year 1862, so as to admit all wines at u. per gallon, possessing not 
more than 26 degrees of proof spirit, a limit which was fixed, after much inquiry, 
as the extreme standard necessary to include all naturally fermented wines. 
As a result of this measure we have the somewhat startling increase shown 
between the import of less than seven hundred thousand gallons from France 
in the year 1859, and nearly five million gallons in the year 1868, or an in- 
creased consumption from one country alone of 600 per cent., while, at the 
same time, our trade with other countries, such as Spain and Portugal, has not 
suffered. 

5 It is said that every year the cultivation of the vine is increasing in France, 
and indeed that wine is the natural production of the soil and climate, while only 
a nineteenth part of her entire produce finds its way to other coimtries, notably 
to Germany, Belgium, Russia, and the northern part of the Continent of Europe, 
to America, and this country. 

Looking at the already increased consumption shewn by the above figures, it is 
difficult to estimate what the ultimate result may be, while by those interested in the 
social welfare and improvement of the tastes and habits of our population, and es- 
pecially by the medical profession, it must be admitted that, with increased trade 
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and commerce, we have at the same time secured inducements to greater temper- 
ance, and have made additions to our luxuries of a harmless and healthful nature. 

6 Before proceeding to the description of the localities of the different wine- 
producing districts of France, it may not be amiss to advert to a subject which 
has been prominently pointed out on several occasions, viz., the results arising 
from the almost extreme minuteness of classification of the different wines of 
France. Unlike the produce of Spain and Portugal, where the contrary extreme 
prevails, and all wine is classed indiscriminately as Port or Sherry, and as 
such stands upon its own merit, independent of the district or grower by whom 
it is produced, French wines are divided into almost endless varieties, accord- 
ing to the name of the estate or district upon which they are grown. 

In one sense no doubt this system has its advantages, as it tends to produce 
a certain pride, and ensure an amount of care and attention in the keeping 
up of valuable names and qualities; but on the other hand it has likewise 
its drawbacks and disadvantages, as it has induced too great a reliance on 
the value of certain of the better known of these names, and has undoubtedly led 
to increased prices, founded simply upon name and not intrinsic value, while it 
offers an inducement to bring into the market, under fictitious designations^ 
wines of inferior value. By this system also the value of particular estates, 
and vineyards is unduly enhanced, and attention is diverted from the undoubted 
merits of other but less known wines. It must be evident, on a moment's 
reflection, that the produce of any particular estate may vary from year to year^ 
as the influences of the atmosphere, in the shape of a cold and wet season^ 
may interfere with the proper maturing and gathering of the grapes, and thus 
cause the vintage to become in reality only equal to that of less known and 
less valued districts. 

As far as the English consumer therefore is concerned, it follows that an undue 
value should not be attached to any wine simply as the produce of some particular 
estate or district, as it is not an uncommon thing in the case of the more cele- 
brated estates for a wine which in a well-succeeded vintage would be worth 
sixty pounds and upwards per hogshead, when a bad vintage occurs to be com- 
paratively valueless, and realise a few pounds only. It will be obvious from 
this circumstance alone that it is quite impossible that the general consumer here 
should be able tb estimate at their proper value all the small points in connection 
with any particular estate or brand, without a knowledge of which mere name 
and brand are valueless, and hence the importance to be attached to tlie culti- 
vation of confidence bet^veen the public and the merchant at home, and to the 
fostering of everything calculated to increase the feeling that there is a mutuality 
of interest between the buyer and seller. With the increased consumption of 
every year this confidence in the judgment and honesty of the merchant will no 
doubt be extended, and the result will be an anxiety on his part to place 
himself in a position to supply the best article at any given price. 
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With the above facts in mind, it will be readily understood why, in the 
following remarks upon the growths of the principal districts of France, atten- 
tion has been given chiefly to the general produce and merits of the district 
under consideration, and the mention of the numerous names of estates and 
their proprietors, which to most persons would be tedious and without value, 
has been avoided. 

7 The districts from which the wines of France are chiefly derived are the 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, Rhone, Champagne, and the South of France district. 

FRANCE—BORDEAUX DISTRICT 

8 Under this denomination are included, in addition to the Medoc, all the 
minor districts around, the most important of which are Cotes, Blaye, St. Enrilion, 
and Liboume, producing the red wine known in this country as Claret 

9 The district of the Medoc is situated a short distance to the north of Bordeaux, 
and furnishes the best wines of this part of France, including those which have 
hitherto been classified as first, second, third, fourth and fifth growths. In the 
southern division of the Medoc the most important vineyards are situated. 
The present classification of the wines of this part of France has been in use, 
almost without alteration, for upwards of a century. Some little doubt exists in 
regard to its origin, but nevertheless so discriminating and accurate is it still 
considered, that it not only regulates the value of all non-classified wines of 
the district, but so soon as the value of the wines of the first growth of any 
vintage has been fixed, the price of the second, third, and other growths ranges 
accordingly. 

It has already been pointed out that to the general consumer the name of 
any particular brand or estate is comparatively valueless, unless accompanied 
with further particulars as to the year in which the wine was produced, the period 
at which and by whom it was bottled, &c. This applies perhaps more strongly 
in the case of Bordeaux than any other wines, and thus the real value of this 
classification is in a great measure confined to the merchant in Bordeaux, who 
from the advantages of his position has a knowledge on all these points, and 
forms his opinion accordingly. 

10 The quantity of wines of the best growths produced annually is very limited, 
-and the value proportionably great ; but there is an abundance of good wine 
of indisputable merit, which from not being grown on the principal estates, 
and therefore rated to a certain extent at an artificial value, can be procured 
.at moderate prices. The charge for freight of wine to England is nominal, so 
that it can be sold almost as cheaply here as in France, where the cost of 
-carriage and the octroi dues amount to about as much as the duty and fireight 
to this country. 

11 The climate of France is not more free from variableness of temperature 
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than that of England, and hence there is a great difference both in the value and 
quantity of the produce of different years. The following table shows the result 
of the Claret vintages of each year since 1840 : — 

I»i84i 1842 1844 1846 *i847 *i848 
1849 1851 . 1854 1857 *i858 1859 
1861 1862 *i864 *i865 *i868 



Years of second and i 1843 1845 1850 1852 1853 1855 
inferior quality ... ( 1856 i860 1863 1866 1867 



1 2 The district known as the Medoc commences near the mouths of the rivers 
Garonne and Dordogne, and extends along one side of the Gironde, the extreme 
portion being known as the Bas Medoc. The Cotes, Blaye, St Emilion, and 
Liboume distrigts are on the other side of the river. The extent of the Medoc 
is about 4o,o©o acres, each acre producing on an average from three to four 
hogsheads of wine, of 46 gallons per hogshead. The cultivation of the vine 
here is carried on to great perfection. The vineyards are divided under 
numerous proprietors, including the possessors of from one to two rows of vines 
only to the large properties of the different Chateaux. The vines are trained 
low, and as much exposed to the rays of the sun as possible. Variations in 
the soil in some parts occiu: in every fifty yards or less, and produce a marked 
effect upon the vines. 

Looking at the great amount of care and labor bestowed on the growth and 
training of the vines, and the subsequent simple method pursued in the manipu- 
lation of the grape and production of the wine, the mind is doubly impressed with 
the meaning of the term natural wine. The system of conducting the vintage is 
exceedingly simple, the grapes after being gathered are placed in a vat, and 
allowed to ferment, and the juice is drawn off into casks to be stored according 
to the length of time necessary to allow the wine to complete its fermentation. 
The wines are usually kept two or three years before being bottled, but the exact 
period for bottling depends upon the description of wine and the quality of the 
vintage ; fine wines usually requiring a longer time to complete their fermentation. 

13 The wines of the Bordeaux district are unquestionably the most perfect that 
France produces, and (which is a most important consideration) they are very 
complete in their fermentation, while at the same time for natural wines their 
various constituents are so beautifully balanced, and their natural alcoholic 
strength so considerable, that they shew less acidity than most of the wines of 
France. Of these wines it may be said that they comprise all the best qualities 
of wine. They are pure, light, and pleasant to the palate, moderately exhilarating, 
distinguished by good body, color, and bouquet, and a slight roughness on the 
palate, which however is the reverse of disagreeable. Their great distinguishing 
feature is the entire .absence of any additional spirit beyond that generated 
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by the grape itself in course of fermentation, which is from i8 to 20 per 
cent. 

Up to the close of the seventeenth century the principal wines consumed 
in England were either the produce of the Bordeaux or the Burgundy district ; 
and perhaps there is no class of wines that can lay claim to such a lengthened 
and well sustained reputation as Ihose of Bordeaux. No doubt the favor with 
which these wines, above all the other growths of France, have been regarded 
may to a certain extent be accounted for by the fact that, being so well and 
naturally fermented, tliey will stand the ordeal of land carriage and the sea 
voyage much better than most descriptions of French wine; indeed it is con- 
sidered that Claret is improved by the sea voyage. 

14 The white wines of this part of France are chiefly the produce of the left 
bank of the Garonne, and the best known vineyards are those of Graves, Barsac, 
and Sauteme, the latter being the name by which the wines of the entire district 
are generally known in England. The classification here is similar to that of the 
red wines, but the system pursued at the vintage is somewhat different, the grapes 
being gathered only as they attain to ripeness, and a far greater amount of 
saccharine being embodied than is to be found in the red wines. The wines of 
Sauteme, among which is included the Chateau Yquem, afford excellent speci- 
mens of white natural wine, and are distinguished by fine delicate flavor and an 
agreeable aroma, with much of the distinctive and luscious sweetness of the grape 
from which they are produced. 

15 The total annual produce of both red and white wines in the Bordeaux 
district may be estimated at about ninety millions of gallons, or six times 
the total quantity of wine from all countries consumed in the United Kingdom 
during the year 1868. 

FRANCE— BURGUNDY DISTRICT 

16 Burgundy is the produce of that part of the central districts of France 
most favorable to the cultivation of the vine ; and the quantity of red and white 
wine annually produced is estimated at between seventy and eighty millions of 
gallons. 

17 In England the wines of Burgundy are comparatively unknown, as in 
common with the light wines of Bordeaux the high rate of duty, until i860, 
almost precluded their use in this country. In Paris, and the more northern 
parts of France however, the taste is as much in favor of Burgundy as for the 
wines of Bordeaux, but this arises from the large and quick consumption of the 
cheaper descriptions, and the thorough knowledge possessed as to the care and 
treatment necessary for the preservation and development of the wines of 
Burgundy after they leave their place of production. With the increasing 
appreciation in this country for light wines generally, there is no reason why we 
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should npt ultimately see the demand for the red wines of Burgundy equal 
that for other light wines. 

1 8 Medicinally, Burgundy possesses most valuable properties, while the idea 
that the fulness of body to be found in Burgundy pre-disposes the consumer to 
gout is now regarded as an exploded fallacy, and it is generally understood 
that in this and similar instances the quantity and not the description of wine 
consumed may more justly be assigned as the pre-disposing cause. 

19 The red wines of Burgundy are distinguished, beyond all other French 
wines, by fulness of body, with great delicacy and fine aroma. The wines of this 
part of France contain more saccharine matter than Bordeaux wines, which 
renders them more liable to a second fermentation, while owing to the body of 
Burgundy it is more uncertain than Claret, and in transit and storage it needs 
therefore a greater amount of knowledge and care, requiring especially to be kept 
in a cool and equable temperature. 

20 The white wines of Burgundy have their distinctive character, and in the 
class of light white wines rank very high. They need, however, even more care 
in their treatment previous to bottling than the red wines, but nevertheless they 
have good keeping qualities. The consumption of the light white wines generally 
is small as compared with that of the light red wines of France. 

FRANCE— RHONE DISTRICT 

2 1 The cultivation of the vine in the Rhone District is carried on to as great 
an extent as in the Bordeaux or Burgundy districts, but although large quantities 
of very excellent wines are produced, there are few estates in this part of the 
country that have surpassed the ordinary growths, and attained the world-wide 
reputation which has been gained by the produce of other parts of France; 
indeed, under the high rate of duty, almost the only Rhone wine known in 
England was Cote Rotie, the choicest of the red Hermitage wines. 

22 Since the alteration of duties in i860, however, much attention has been 
given to these wines, and large quantities of red wine from the Beaujolais district 
have been shipped to this country, and its merits have secured great publicity. 
As the consumption of light wine increases, and the attention of the public is 
turned more from light French wine generally to the investigation of the many 
varieties with which France abounds, there can be no doubt that a large demand 
will spring up for the wines of the Rhone. 

23 The character of the red wines of this district may be best described as 
something between Burgundy and Claret, as they have to a great extent the body 
and color of the former with all the elegance of the latter. The growths of the 
Rhone district consist almost exclusively of red wine, but the vineyards near Tain 
produce a white wine of a very superior quality, which enjoys considerable 
favor and repute ; while in color and character it is distinct from any other- white 
wine produced. * 
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FRANCE— CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT 

24 Champagne is produced in several departments of France, including the 
Loire and the Jura ; but the more important and valuable qualities are the pro- 
duce of a district in the department of the Mame, part of the former province of 
Champagne. This district is divided into two portions by the River Mame, Reims 
forming its centre on the northern side of the river, Epemay on the southern side. 
The vineyards of Ay, Bouzy, Verzenay, on the north side ; Cramant, Epemay, 
Avize, on the southem, produce the principal and most esteemed growths. 

25 The vintage takes place about September. Black and white grapes are used 
in making Champagne; the black in larger quantity giving body and aroma, 
while the white grapes impart elegance and quality. After the pressing of the 
grapes, which is effected with the greatest care, the wines are" put in casks and 
allowed to ferment thoroughly. They become bright about the end of December, 
after the first frost has passed over them, and are bottled in April and May, when 
a second fermentation is produced by the addition of saccharine, a sediment is 
formed, and the wine becomes sparkling. The wine is then put in very cold 
cellars. About the following autumn the sediment, which has collected at the 
neck of the bottle, is removed by a process known as disgorging, and in about 
two or three years Champagne attains its perfection, although it will keep for 
many years, and by such extra age acquire a bottle character which by many 
connoisseurs is admired. To consumers in this country Champagne is chiefly 
known by the names and brands of the merchants by whom it is manu- 
factured, and who are in a few instances only the growers of the grape. The 
more general custom is for the merchants to purchase from the numerous small 
proprietors either the grapes immediately after they are gathered, or the juice 
when pressed. In this state it is only an apparently rough, common, still wine, 
harsh and unpleasant to the taste, and strikingly different to the light elegant 
beverage which it becomes after passing through the several processes of bottling, 
second fermentation, disgorging, liqueuring and final storing. For this latter 
purpose immense cellars, one below the other, are provided. These are in 
some instances excavated in the hills, and no expense is spared to obtain 
coolness and equability of temperature. 

26 Champagne is a wine of comparatively low alcoholic strength, varying from 
20 to 25 per cent. Owing to its rapid action, as a stimulant and restorative, 
it has obtained a high position in the opinion of the medical profession, and 
in cases of great prostration or exhaustion it is highly valued, as its action is more 
immediate and harmless than that of Brandy; while from its lightness it is capable 
of retention by the stomach when all other stimulants have been rejected. 
Champagne is characterized by moderate sweetness and effervescence, which 
latter should be gradual and not too rapid. It is classed by the French 
as sparkling, demi-sparkling, and still ; and they generally give the preference 
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to the very sweet Champagne. The taste in England is for wine of a moderate 
sweetness and effervescence, and both these qualities no doubt are characteristic 
of the true type of Champagne. Custom and fashion will occasionally give the 
preference to still Champagne, going even so far as to destroy the effervescence 
of the sparkling wine by decanting previous to consumption, but this practice 
must be regarded as foreign to the lightness, life and elegance whidi are the 
special characteristics of sparkling wine. 

The high price of Champagne is mainly due to the great amount of labor and 
precaution necessary to its production, and the liability to heavy losses at certain 
stages from the breakage to which the bottles are subject during the earlier 
period of fermentation. 

27 The quantity of Champagne produced annually is a little more than fifty 
millions of gallons, and the important reductions in duty, from i \s, 6d, to 2s, 
per dozen, has led to a largely increased demand, which has been well provided for 
by the enterprising efforts of the growers of the several districts, where there is 
still an almost unlimited extent of land suitable to the growth of such grapes as 
are required for sparkling wines. 

28 France has, besides Champagne, some other sparkling wines, such as 
St. Peray, which is produced on the banks of the Rhone, Sparkling White and 
Red Burgundy, and Sparkling Hermitage. Each of these wines has its dis- 
tinctive character, and they afford to consumers of sparkling wines an agreeable 
variety, but the demand is comparatively limited. 

FRANCE— SOUTH DISTRICT 

29 The wines of Roussillon have long been shipped to this country under the 
names of Burgundy Port, Masdeu, &c. They are the produce of districts of 
the south of France, in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. This is the only 
part of France where the system of preserving the wine by the addition of spirit, 
as in the case of the wines of Spain and Portugal, is pursued, and hence Roussillon 
is the strongest and perhaps the most durable of all the wines of France, resembling 
the red wines of Portugal, with something of a Claret character, and with 
much body and soundness. The consumption of these wines is considerable, but 
since the introduction of red wine from the north and north-east of Spain they 
have no doubt met with serious rivalry in their attempt to compete with the wines 
pf Portugal. As good serviceable red wines, of moderate price, they will 
however continue to hold an important place. 
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ON THE WINES OF GERMANY 

% Wines of Germany distinct in classification, 2 Hock ; derivation of the name, 
Assmannshauser, where produced, 3 High prices of the finer descriptions of 
German IVines, and remarks as to same, 4 Principal estates in Germany^ 
and use of names as a guide to value, 5 Characteristics of German Wines, 
6 Annual production, 7 Acidity of German Wifies. 8 Importance of 
favorable weather for vintage in Germany, 9 General cultivation of the Vine, 
10 Distinct method of conducting the vintage. 11 Extreme care required in 
bottling German Wines, 1 2 Production of Sparkling Wines, 13 Wines from 
Hambro\ 

1 The wines of Germany, while assimilating more closely to the productions 
of France than those of any other country, have yet an entirely distinct character 
and classification of their own. They are naturally fermented, as is the case with 
French wines, and are of light alcoholic strength, averaging about 18 per cent. 
From the great skill and attention they receive they will keep a very long time, 
and are altogether fine specimens of pure and natural wines. 

2 The produce of the banks of the Rhine holds the first place in Germany, 
next the produce of the Mayne, and lastly that of the Moselle. Hock, strictly, 
is the produce of the neighbourhood of the Hockheim on the Mayne, and 
hence the derivation of the word; but the term Hock in England generally 
includes the finer descriptions of Rhine and Mayne wines. With the exception 
of Assmannshauser, a red wine of good body and aroma, grown at Assmanns^ 
hausen, a little below Rudesheim, the wines of Germany are nearly all of the 
white description. 

3 It is a fact worthy of notice that in every wHine-producing country there 
are to be found wines ranging from very low prices, and which serve as the 
common beverage of the country, to those of such rare merit and high 
value that they can be classified only under the heading of great luxuries; 
but in no country is this the case to a greater extent than in Germany, where the 
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ordinary varieties are almost as moderate in price as the growths of other countries, 
while the choicer descriptions command a price beyond those of any other part 
of the world. At the same time it should be stated that if we ex^ude a small 
quantity which perhaps obtains a fictitious value from having been bottled at the 
estate, there is, by careful examination in the case of German wines generally, a 
gradual improvement in quality to be traced with the increase of price, although 
in common with many rare and limited productions the price increases in a 
greater proportion than the quality can possibly do. 

4 The best-known vineyards in Germany are Johannisberg, Steinberg, Marco- 
brunn, Rudesheim, Hockheim, and Rauenthal. The mere fact however of 
wines bearing these names can be of little guide to the public as to their actual 
value, this depending entirely upon the vintage, and also upon the particular 
portion of the estate from which the wines were derived ; and as the consumer 
can so rarely have an opportunity of obtaining these particulars, he must of 
necessity be content to rely either on his own taste, or on the judgment and 
integrity of the merchant of whom the wine is obtained. 

5 German wines are of a drier character than the white wines of France ; have 
greater aromatic properties, and are the most refreshing of all natiural white 
wines. Hock is a wine of which the palate never tires, and in this respect it 
resembles the red wines of Bordeaux; and. is unlike other natural white wines, 
which are consumed only at intervals, and for the sake of change and variety. 
Medicinally, German wines are considered as conducing in an important degree 
to the purifying of the blood, and they are frequently ordered for that purpose. 

6 There is little if indeed any other white wine consumed in Germany than 
that which is the produce of the country, and this, coupled with the fact that there 
is no very great room for increased production, ^vill no doubt account to some 
extent for the limited quantities we import. Thus the estimated annual produc- 
tion of Germany is under fifty million gallons, and the consumption of German 
wines in England is correspondingly small as compared with that of French wines. 

7 In England an impression prevails to a great extent that German wines 
contain an unusual amount of acidity ; and indeed this impression prevails 
respecting light wines generally. In reality German wines, from their very 
perfect fermentation, are peculiarly free from any disposition to acidity as 
that term is usually understood. All light wines have it is true a slightly acid 
flavor, but so far from being unpleasant this renders them peculiarly fresh and 
pleasant to the palate, and constitutes in fact the agreeable characteristic of German 
and French wines. The impressions referred to no doubt had their origin in the 
fact that both Rhine and Bordeaux wines contain a larger amount of tartaric acid 
than other wines, but so far from the presence of tartaric acid in these wines 
being liable to produce unsoundness it is in reality their principal preservative 
quality. No doubt from its northern position and the moisture of its climate 
Germany is liable to considerable variations in temperature, and from these 
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causes the wines of a hot and dry season are always in great demand. In the 
absence of these two important elements of a good vintage it is sometimes necessary 
to gather the grapes almost before they have reached maturity. 

8 The celebrated vintages of 1857 and 1862 gave a great impetus to the 
trade in Rhine wines, and they have been brought into still further prominent 
notice by recent vintages, which have been good not only in quantity but quality. 
The importance of a favorable season to the production of light or naturally 

fermented wines will be better understood if it is borne in mind that white wines, 
such as Hock and Moselle, cannot be beneficially assisted by the addition of 
alcohol or saccharine, and consequently any imperfection there may be in the 
grape, such as unripeness, is easily discernible in the wine. 

9 The cultivation of the vine is almost imiversal in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, the Mayne, and the Moselle ; every small occupier having his vineyard. 
Indeed, everything connected with wine and the grape is regarded with favor by 
the Germans, who date the history of the vine in their country from a very 
remote and rather obscure antiquity. 

10 The vintage in Germany is conducted in the same manner as that of the white 
wines of France, with this exception that while French white wine is, as a rule, 
fermented in large vats, and thus represents the general growth of the estate or 
district where it is produced, the white wines of the Rhine vary in quality in almost 
every cask : this arises from the grapes being gathered as they attain ripeness, and 
from the contents of each cask being kept separate and distinct. Thus, at the 
sales which take place on the various estates annually, the difference in price 
realized on each cask, produced from the same estate, is often very considerable. 

1 1 Owing to the delicacy of the white wines of Germany the greatest care is 
bestowed upon them during the years they are maturing in the cask prior to 
being considered fit for bottling ; and it is customary to watch them narrowly, and 
taste them at intervals of a few days, in order to secure the most desirable moment 
for that operation. This care is rendered necessary by the fact that there is no fixed 
time in which these wines will complete their fermentation ; and the finer the wine 
the greater the length of time allowed to intervene prior to bottling. In the fine 
vintage of 1862 from seven to ten years must elapse before the wines can all be 
considered fit for bottling ; and this was the case also with the celebrated vintage 
of 1857. After every care and attention however has been given to the bottling 
of Hock, it is still impossible to ensure perfect brilliancy \ and to this fact is due 
the custom of drinking wines of this description from colored glasses, as in the 
matter of wine it is always desirable to consult the eye as well as the palate. 

12 It has been observed in a previous paragraph that scarcely any other white 
wine is consumed in Germany than that which is the produce of the country. 
This was not the case formerly in respect of sparkling wines, large quantities of 
which were imported into Germany from France. The Geraians have however 
of late years turned their attention with marked success to the production of 
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sparkling wines, and considerable quantities are now exported. The principal 
depots for these wines are at Mayence, Coblentz, and Frankfort, and the con- 
sumption of them in England has already become considerable. 

13 Germany is essentially a natural wine-producing country, but recently 
large quantities of wine have been shipped to England from Hambro', and 
occasionally sold under various names, frequently as cheap Spanish Sherry, this 
having been particularly the case at the time when the vintages in Spain and else- 
where were not as favorable as they have been of late years. By some houses 
however this Hambro' wine was introduced under its proper name, and being a 
useful white wine of low price and good strength, it has maintained a position 
in this country. In its original state Hambro' Sherry may be best described 
as a light German vrine of poor quality, not possessing in that condition sufficient 
preserving powers to render it suitable for shipment, or indeed for consumption 
as a natural wine in its own country. The wine is of a similar description to that 
produced in. many parts of France for the purpose of making Brandy. To render 
it fit for exportation a sufficient amount of spirit and saccharine matter are added, 
thus converting it from, its original condition of a natural wine to that of a 
preserved wine similar to Marsala or Sherry. Hambro' does not produce wine, 
but it has become an important depot for the cheaper descriptions of the various 
wine-producing countries, while, being a firee Port and not subject to any Excise 
regulations, it has special facilities in the preparing of wines for export. 
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ON THE WINES OF HUNGARY 

I Difficulties of transit affecting consumption of Hungarian Wines, 2 Favorable 
opinion of the inedicaJprofession in regard to Hungarian Wines, 3 Quantity of 
Wine produced, /^ Abundance of Wine in Hungary, 5 Classification of Hun- 
garian Wines. 6 White Wines, 7 Red Wines, 8 Tokay, 9 Vintages in 
Hungary, lo Frifudpal Wine Districts of Hungary, 

I The soil and climate of Hungary are admirably adapted to the cultivation of 
the vine, but the difficulties and cost of transit are so great as to be serious 
drawbacks to competition with other wine-producing countries. These however 
are difficulties which every year are becoming less serious with the improvements' 
in carriage and locomotion that are so rapidly extending all over the Continent ; 
and, although Hungary will always find it difficult to compete with France 
in the English market, owing to the close proximity and ready and cheap means 
of communication between France and England, still the demand for variety, 
and the annually increasing consumption of wine in this country since the re- 
duction of the wine duties, have lately led to a considerable inquiry for the 
productions of what may be called new wine districts. 

Attention has been directed to several parts of Europe for this purpose, and 
when we consider the position and latitude of Hungary, there can be no doubt 
that, after the wines of France and Germany, those of Hungary are almost the 
only wines which can claim a prominent position as light wines. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether any of the more southern countries which we occasionally hear 
of as producing light wines can compete favorably in that respect. Past 
experience proves without doubt that prolific as the vine is in the more 
southern parts the temperature is suitable only for the production of strong or 
preserved wines. The reasons for this have already been fully explained in 
Chapter H,; and a glance at the map will serve to show that those southern 
countries, such as Sicily, Madeira, and the Cape of Good Hope, which have had 
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for a length of time any considerable trade and popularity for their wines have 
obtained them only by adopting the mode of fermentation and storing pursued 
in Spain and Portugal. 

2 Public attention was in a great measure first drawn to Hungarian wines 
by the notice which they received at the Exhibition of 1862 ; and the favorable 
opinion expressed respecting them by the medical profession, together with the 
experience since gained, have served to show that they are capable of holding a 
satisfactory position in the English market, and that they may be considered good 
specimens of natural wine. In strength they vary from 20 to 25 per cent of 
proof spirit. 

3 It would be impossible to enumerate all the wine-growing districts of Hungary, 
for of fifty-tvvo counties there are only about six that do not produce wine ; and 
the yearly yield is calculated to exceed three hundred and sixty million 
gallons. 

4 With such an enormous quantity, and a comparatively small export trade, the 
demand has not been equal to the supply in any district of the country (Tokay 
excepted) ; and there has always been therefore a very large accumulated stock in 
the hands of the growers, who are for the most part the large landowners among the 
nobility. In their possession are to be found in large quantities wines of every 
description, and of almost every year of this century, at such moderate prices 
that they can scarcely have paid for their cellar room, much less interest. On 
this account they are especially worthy of notice. 

5 The number and variety of names given to Hungarian Wines are so great as 
both to perplex and mislead. In reality the wines of Hungary do not require 
very great sub-division, as although the districts in which they are produced are 
exceedingly numerous there is a great similarity to be found in their pro- 
ductions. Thus the principal classification necessary is that of red and white 
wine, the former including Karlowitz, which has become the best known of the 
red wines in this country, and the latter the far-famed Tokay and the Muscat 
flavored wines of the south. 

6 An unmistakable taste and flavor of the grape, coupled with great 
softness and mellowness, are marked features in the Hungarian white wines. 
This may partially be attributed to the fact that the grape is allowed to mature 
itself more fully previous to the vintage. 

7 The red wines of Hungary possess good body and delicacy, fine flavor, with 
a slight astringency. In body they resemble the red wines of Burgundy, with 
somewhat of the delicacy of Claret. 

8 Until recently, Hungarian wines were represented in England almost 
entirely by the well-known " Tokay,'' which is more strictly a liqueur than 
wine, and is the produce of a very limited district. Tokay is thick and luscious, 
and has immense flavor, and it is perhaps best described under the title of 
" Essence of Wine." The limited quantity produced, and the correspondingly 
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high price demanded, necessitate its classification as a luxury entirely distinct 
firom an ordinary beverage. 

9 It is worthy of remark that, in i866, when the vintages were generally much 
below the average on the Continent, the produce in Hungary, of both white and 
red wines, was satisfactory. The years 1862, 1863 and 1865 produced enor- 
mous quantities of fine red wine ; and there is no scarcity of good old white 
wines of 1846, 1852, 1855 and 1857 throughout Hungary. 

10 The following are the names of some of the principal wine-producing 
districts of Hungary : these names are however often quoted in German : — 

White Wine Districts. — Bosing, Sz. Gyorgy, Ruszt, Soprony, Somlo, 
Badacsony, Neszmdy, Kobdnya, Tokay, P^cs, Dioszeg and Tetney. 

Red Wine Districts. — Buda, Egri, Visonta, Szegszardi, Villany, Karlowitz, 
Mene and Magyarat 



CHAPTER VI 



ON THE WINES OF SPAIN 

I Abundance and variety of Wine produced in Spain, 2 Cost of Wine in Spain. 
2i Method of storing, /^ Temperature of Spain, ^ Quantity of Wine imported in 
\Z(iZ by England, 6 Wine districts of Spain, *j Sherry Districts, 2^ ^^ NaturcU^' 
Sherries, 9 Varieties and charcLcteristics of Sherry, 10 Improvement of Sherry 
from the Climate and system of storing in Spain, ii JRed Wine District 
^^ Spanish Ports P 12 Sweet Wine District, 13 Rota Tent — why used for 
Sacramental purposes, 14 Sweet Wines formerly more largely consumed. 

1 The produce of Spain is generally known in England under the one com- 
prehensive name of " Sherry/' and to many wine drinkers the fact that Spain 
produces also red wines in abundant quantity will come as somewhat of a 
novelty. From the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean, from Valencia to Cadiz, 
Spain is, in almost every part, covered with vineyards, and the slaty hill sides and 
chalky soil are highly conducive to the growth of the grape, which flourishes 
on soils of this description but does not thrive on the rich fertile land of corn- 
producing countries. Until within late years the great difficulties of transport, 
added to a want of enterprise and commercial spirit, confined the exports 
of Spain in a great measure to the districts on the southern and western coasts ; 
but it is not difficult to foresee the time when, with the yearly increasing taste 
for wines in the United Kingdom, Spain will contribute, not only a larger 
quantity, but also a greater variety of wines than she has hitherto done. 

2 The actual first cost of wine in Spain represents but a trifling portion of its 
ultimate value, the expenses of storage and attention to the wine before it is 
fit for shipment being much more important. Large quantities of very old 
wine are always to be found in the " bodegas,^' as the numerous storehouses of 
Xeres and Port St. Mary are termed, which can scarcely be purchased at any 
price, but are kept for the purpose of improving the younger wines. Some of 
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these special wines are said to be the produce of more than half a century ago. 
These stocks are generally known under the name of " Soleras/' and possess 
a fulness of body and an aroma which is only to be secured by age, care 
and attention. 

3 The climate of Spain, and the atmospheric influences of the country 
generally, are especially favorable to the improvement and maturing of wine 
after its first fermentation. In Spain Sherry is not stored, as with us, in cellars, 
but in large warehouses above ground, some of them of several acres in extent 
In these warehouses great attention is paid to temperature and ventilation, and 
various means are resorted to for the purpose of securing an evenness of temperature, 
more especially during the hot months. It is upon the care and attention 
which the wines here receive that much of their subsequent value depends. 

4 It should be borne in mind that Spain is, without exception, the driest 
country in Europe, and it is not liable to those frequent variations of the seasons 
which are common in more northern latitudes. Hence, although the vintage in 
Spain may prove in one year more abundant than in another, yet, owing to the 
rarely interrupted prevalence of fine weather, anything like a failure of the 
crop is hardly ever known. 

5 During the year i868 England imported from Spain 6,381,883 gallons 
of White wine and 949,980 gallons of Red, or nearly one-half of the total 
imports of the year. This large consumption of the wines of one particular 
country shows the general appreciation in which Spanish wines are held, and 
may no doubt be regarded as evidence of their good qualities. 

6 As a wine-producing country Spain may, for convenience, be divided into* 
three sections, viz., the White wine or Sherry district on the south-west coast, 
including the province of Cadiz; the north and north-eastern, or Red wine; 
and the south and south-eastern, or Sweet Wine district The produce of 
each of these districts will be found treated in the following paragraphs. 

SPAIN— SHERRY DISTRICT 

7 First in importance of all the districts of Spain is undoubtedly Xeres,' 
consisting as it does of a triangle of about twelve miles on each side, with many 
thousand acres devoted to the cultivation of the vine. Besides this large and 
important district, it is to Xeres chiefly that all the better classes of Sherries 
are brought from the neighbouring districts, and are there collected, and carefully 
stored. By this means all identification of the wine as the produce of any 
particular district or vineyard is in a great measure lost, an arrangement which, 
doubtless, is not without its advantages, as it reduces the question of the 
value of any wine simply to one of merit, and leaves the taste and judg- 
ment unfettered by prejudice or interest in favor of either grower or merchant- 
This system might with advantage to the consumer be followed in other countries; 
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indeed in the case of either merchant or consumer it may be said to be the 
only system by which the true value of the article can be arrived at 

8 In its southern position Spain possesses natural advantages superior 
perhaps even to those of France, and while the latter country may be said to 
stand alone and without a competitor in its light and naturally fermented wines, 
Spain holds an equally prominent position in the production of the stronget* 
class of white wines. Great misconception prevails on this subject of lighi 
or natural and strong or preserved wines, but as this question will be found fnlly 
treated in Chapter IL^ it is only necessary to remark here that, notwithstanding 
the often quoted allusions to "unbrandied Sherries," there is positively no 
such thing to be found in the English market. Sherry possessing only the 
natural, amount of spirit produced by fermentation may be found in Spain, 
but for consumption in this country, as Sherry is at present known, a certain 
amount of additional alcohol, in the shape of grape spirit, is absolutely essential 
to its preservation. This addition would certainly not be resorted to by 
the shippers except as an absolute necessity, as the process is an expensive 
one, and compels them to look to increased price to make good the decreased 
quantity, for a certain quantity of wine must be distilled to obtain the additional 
spirit required. These remarks are doubtless contrary to many important opinions 
given on the subject of late years by travellers and professional men, but they may 
be relied upon as the result of actual and extensive experience. The experiment 
of endeavouring to introduce into this country so called "natural wines from Spain'* 
has been tried and has failed, and this is well understood by the shippers in Spain, 
who, were it practicable, would be only too glad to secure admission for a large 
portion of their wines at the lower scale of duty (lower at the present time by 
150 per cent.), which is granted to wines coming under what may be called the 
natural standard. 

9 There are several varieties of Sherry known both here and abroad, such as 
Amontillado, Manzanilla, &c., the distinction chiefly consisting in these latter 
wines being of a drier and less saccharine character. The most important 
characteristic of Sherry, as indeed of all Spanish wines, is its strength and 
durability. Sherry is a stimulating and invigorating wine, soft and clean on 
the palate, and its value is regulated more perhaps than that of any other wine 
by its age, and the care and attention that has been bestowed on its storage. 

10 The improvement which takes place in Sherry may in reality be described as 
the result of two different periods of its development ; the first while the wine is 
stored in Spain, and the second after its shipment to this country. This distinction 
may be explained thus : — ^while the wines of other countries rely so much for their 
quality and value upon the particular soil and season, the wines of the Sherry 
district, although depending also on these causes, yet owe their finer qualities more 
particularly to the special care and management they receive in Spain during a 
term of years, and which may be described as the rearing of the wine. In Spain, 
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after the first and principal fermentation, Sherry will continue to undergo a change 
technically known z.^ flowerings and at each of these changes a decided improvement 
takes place. This improvement will continue for years, and accounts for the very 
valuable wines to be found in the hands of the Spanish merchants. The change 
which takes place is in reality a gradual development and ripening of the wine, 
and when this has been gained, the fine qualities are preserved by the addition of 
grape spirit previous to shipment; subsequent to this occurs the second and 
further improvement which we recognize as taking place in this country, and 
which is due to the maturing of the wine by age. In the above respects there is 
a marked difference between Sherry and most other wines ; the fine qualities of 
Sherry appearing to depend, not only upon the particular district or soil from 
whence it is derived, but also on the natural advantages for storage, resulting 
from the dryness of temperature which, as has been already observed, is so 
marked and peculiar a characteristic of the Spanish cUmate. 

SPAIN— RED WINE DISTRICT 

m 

1 1 Next in importance to the south-western are the north and nordi-eastem 
<iistricts, including Catalonia, Tarragona, and Valentia, where red wines are 
produced in abundance. In the bright and more prosperous days which 
appear to be dawning on Spain, it is plainly to be foreseen that in the produce 
of these districts there is the germ of a large and increasing trade, not only 
with England but with other countries. Large quantities of the red wines 
of Spain have of late years come into the English market. The climate and 
soil here assimilate closely to that of Portugal, and the mode of cultivation 
of the grape is almost identical, hence these red wines will be found to 
resemble in many respects the Port wines of the Douro. There can be 
no doubt that these " Spanish Ports,'' as they may be called, have met a want 
long felt in this country, viz., that of a modeiate-priced red wine of good body 
and generous character. Their first introduction into England was in a great 
measure owing to the reduction in the scale of duties in i860, since which time 
they have gained ground so rapidly that the annual consumption of the United 
Kingdom alone is now little short of a million gallons. As these wines become 
more generally known, their similarity to the wines of Portugal and their lowness 
of price are calculated to ensure a still greater demand for them. 

STAIN— SWEET WINE DISTRICT 

1 2 The sweet wines of Spain are chiefly the produce of the south, including 
the districts around Malaga; and it is from hence the wine called Malaga, a 
sweet luscious wine of great body and good keeping qualities, is derived. This 
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wine, two hundred years ago, was the principal Spanish wine consumed iit 
England. 

13 Rota Tent, which takes its name from the town in Andalusia where it is^ 
chiefly produced, is also a sweet wine of great body, and indeed it may be almost 
considered more as a liqueur than a wine. It is principally used in England 
for sacramental purposes, having been selected for its small per-centage of spirit, 
on which account it pays only the lower scale of duty, and is correspondingly 
cheap. Notwithstanding however this comparatively small amount of spirit. 
Rota Tent is a wine of good keeping powers, and this is due to the large- 
amount of saccharine it contains, and which constitutes its preserving quality. 

14 Previous to the introduction of Sherry, which came into general notice only 
at the commencement of this century, the principal white wines consumed in 
England were the produce of this district. The wines now exported are 
generally of a sweet luscious character, of great body and low per-centage of 
alcohol, and they are highly valued by the Spaniards, by whom however they are 
consumed in small quantities only, as dessert wines. In England the demand 
for sweet wines, except for Communion purposes, has of late years largely 
declined; and it is said that at the present time it pays better to export the 
grapes in the shape of dried fruit. Although luscious wines can never become 
articles of general consumption, the fine rich preserved character of the grape 
which they possess commends these wines, particularly to those who have acquired 
a taste for sweet wines. 



CHAPTER VII 



ON THE WINES OF PORTUGAL 

I Want of knowledge on the subject of Port Wine. 2 Port Wine and ^^ Light*' 
Wines considered, 3 Value of Port Wine medicinally, 4 History of the Oporto 
trade. 5 Changes in t/ie character of Port Wine since its introduction. 6 TTie 
Douro district. 7 Treatment of Wine in Portugal. 8 Characteristics of Port 
Wine. 9 Growing taste for Port Wine from the wood in pr^erence to old in 
bottle. 10 Result of Vintages of the last 29 years, ii White Wines of 
Portugal. 

1 Port wine has undoubtedly, more than the wine of any other country, afforded 
a subject for dispute and controversy. Its merits and supposed demerits have 
been fully discussed, and often from very different points of view, according to the 
tastes or prejudices of the different disputants. Looking to the large amount of 
printed information issued of late years. Port wine should be a well understood 
subject, nevertheless it can be most truly affirmed that an unusual amount of 
ignorance prevails in regard to it. 

Port wine has on several occasions been the leading topic of enquiry by 
Parliamentary Committees — Vide "The Report upon Import Duties on Wines'? 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons in 1852. The Consuls also 
residing in the different wine-producing countries have made frequent and very 
various reports on the subject. Medical men have endorsed opinions of a 
somewhat contradictory character, and merchants and authors of treatises on wine 
have differed materially in their opinions. These facts appear to render it worth 
while that some little attention should be given to the subject, and an endeavour 
made to arrive at definite conclusions thereon. 

2 As so great an amount of misconception prevails in the matter of what are 
called light or natural and strong or preserved wines it may not be out of place 
again to refer those who are interested in the question to Chapter 11.^ treating 
fully on the subject of light and strong wines. Suffice it to say that, notwith- 
standing many statements to the contrary, there has never been such a thing 
to be had in the English market as Port wine possessing only the natural amoimt of 
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alcohol produced by fermentation, and that a certain amount of additional alcohol or 
grape spirit is absolutely essential to the production and preservation of Port wine. 
In discussing the merits and recommending the use of wine the difference 
between sfrong and /ig/it ^vines has been, until recently, almost entirely over- 
looked, and thus it has been no uncommon thing to hear a comparison attempted 
to be made between the merits of Port wines as strong wines and French 
wines as tight wines. Obviously the comparison here is between two classes 
of red wines entirely dissimilar in every respect, and the consumption of them 
should be regulated accordingly. 

3 In order to arrive at the true value of Port wine as a stimulant, the quantity 
taken should first be carefully considered. There can be no doubt that 
Port is a most valuable wine, but on account of its strength the free use of it 
should never be advised, except in cases of extreme prostration and debility. 
As regards Port wine medicinally, however, it is now pretty generally admitted 
that it strengthens the muscular system, assists circulation and the digestive 
powers, and is one of the greatest restoratives in cases of depression from 
disease and sickness. 

4 In treating of the subject of Port wine the history of its introduction 
and the arrangement of the Oporto trade generally must be briefly touched upon. 
The feeling of hostility nourished by the bitter political animosity of past years 
which prevailed in this country towards the close of the seventeenth century 
culminated in an attempt to cripple the trade of our French opponent, 
and led ultimately to the conclusion of the well-known Methuen Treaty 
in the year 1703, between England and Portugal, by which the latter country 
bound herself to admit English Woollen Goods at reduced duties, while in return 
the wines of Portugal were to gain admission into England at a Customs duty 
less by one-third than that imposed on the productions of any other country. 
As the political feeling which had secured these advantages to Portugal gradually 
died out, her produce fell into a certain measure of disrepute, and her trade 
suffered accordingly. With a view therefore to increased trade and the recovery 
of lost vantage ground, it was resolved about the middle of the last century to 
place the superintendence of the trade in the hands of a joint-stock company, 
known as the "Oporto Wine Company." Public officials were at the 
same time nominated to classify the different wines, and to decide what 
quantities should be set aside for exportation, with an understanding that only 
such wine as should be classed as of the first quality should be sent to the English 
market. 

This arrangement, which was intended only as a benefit, led ultimately to 
great evils, as it must evidently be exceedingly difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between wines which should be considered of the first and those 
which should be considered of the second quality, and in the end it resulted 
only in producing increased prices and fictitious scarcity and quality, while the 
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goodness and abundance of a superior vintage were in a great measure 
neutralized. 

No doubt this system has of late years been materially altered, and the importance 
of the vintages of Portugal to her wealth and prosperity has led to the introduc- 
tion of more liberal measures and generally improved commercial arrangements, 
under which the trade of Oporto has been thrown open, and many of the 
advantages endeavoured to be secured formerly by monopoly have thus been 
regained under the free trade auspices of modem times. The vine cultivators 
have found at the same time that increased care and attention to their vintages 
will secure for them what treaties and monopolies failed to do. 

5 It should be remarked that Port wine, on its first introduction to this 
country, about 170 years ago, was imported as a substitute only for the wines of 
France, and was regarded by wine consumers as an " imitation " wine. It was 
much lighter in character, with an astringent flavor resembling the red wines 
of Burgundy, and was not the produce of the Alto Douro district at all. 

6 The district known as the Alto or Upper Douro commences about fifty miles 
from the harbour of Oporto ; and it is on the opposite side of the river to Oporto 
that the large " lodges " or warehouses are to be found, where the wines for the 
English market are stored. It is to these " lodges " that the larger proportion and 
the finer productions of the vintage are brought, and there carefully stored and 
classified. 

The capabilities for the growth of the grape and the production of wine 
in Portugal, as in Spain, are of an almost unlimited character. It is in the 
Douro district however, and in the vicinity of Lisbon especially, that the system 
of the cultiu'e of the vine and the manipulation of the grape is best understood ; 
and it is from this district that the wines which come to the English market are 
chiefly derived. The district of the Douro alone has produced from seventy to 
eighty thousand pipes in one year, as the results of a good vintage, and the 
quantity shipped to England in the year 1868 was 2,965,849 gallons, while, as 
has been previously stated, Portugal generally is capable of producing good 
wines to an almost unlimited extent. 

While the white wines of Portugal were consumed in England from a very 
early period, it was not until shortly before the year 1700 that the introduction of 
red wines took place. As in the case of Spain, the finer products of the 
Douro vintages are now pretty generally regarded under one head ; and it is with 
the productions of the neighbouring country of Spain that Port wine can be 
most legitimately compared. In this comparison it may fairly claim equality with 
Spanish wines; and, like them, it has identified itself with English tastes and 
predilections, while it can lay claim to having been an article of consumption in 
this country for more than a century before the introduction of Sherry. 

7 The method pursued in the production of Port wine is as follows. The 
vineyards, both of the Upper and Lower Douro, are to a pretty equal extent 
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m the hands of the merchants and farmers, and in the first stage a simple 
system of pressing the grape is adopted, not differing widely from that of 
Other countries. After the juice has been thus obtained, and during the early 
stages of fermentation, a certain quantity of grape spirit is added with the view 
of retaining a portion of the saccharine and flavor of the grape, which, if the 
process of fermentation were allowed to complete itself, would be changed 
into grape spirit. If the saccharine and flavor thus retained were entirely 
converted into spirit, the result would be the production of a wine very much 
of the Burgundy class ; but it will often happen, during an unusually warm 
vintage, that the amount of saccharine will be so large as to render it im- 
possible to permit the wine to follow this course, which also would be a much 
less remunerative one, and imless the fermentation were checked, as above 
described, the wine 'would be destroyed. It will be seen therefore that 
it is to the special system followed at the vintage and subsequently that the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Port wine are in a great measure due. The amount 
of spirit thus added varies considerably, as the grapes of each vintage abound or 
are deficient in saccharine, and it is owing to the general abundance of this 
saccharine in the grape, resulting from the high rate of temperatiure natural to 
Portugal, in common with all the more southern parts of Europe, that the grapes 
of that country are especially suitable to the production of strong wine. 

From the farmers or cultivators the wine passes, by means of the Douro, to 
the lodges at Oporto, where it remains for a number of years until matiured ; 
and this process of storing the wines, coupled with the amount of wealth, enterprise 
and experience brought to bear, will account for the large reserve of fine old wines 
always to be found in the Douro district. The strength at which Port wine 
generally reaches this country is firom 34 to 38 per cent., which is about lo to 12 
degrees stronger than the wine would be if it were possible or advisable to 
allow of its fermenting naturally. Port is the production of a black grape, and 
it is from the skin that the color, which is perfectly natural to Port wine, and 
which is extracted in the course of fermentation, results. 

So little is known generally as to the different stages through which Port wine 
passes in its production, that the above particulars will not be without interest. No 
doubt this information has, to a certain extent, been withheld from the public 
up to the present time, apparently under a fear of checking the consumption of 
Port wine, but the result of this concealment has been peculiarly unsatisfactory, 
as in seeking to disguise the fact of the addition of grape spirit in the production 
of Port and other strong wines a greater amount of prejudice has been created 
than would have been the case had the subject been properly explained. There 
is in reality also no occasion for any reserve on the subject, as nothing is more 
harmless than spirit when properly consumed, whilst its addition is the only 
means by which the fine flavor of Port wine, so generally admired in this country, 
can be secured. The process cannot be said to partake of the nature of adul- 
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teration, as the secrecy on the matter hitherto thought desirable might appear to 
suggest; adulteration being the deterioration and cheapening of an article, whereas 
this is an expensive process, resulting in the production of a finer quality. 

8 Port wine of good quality should be characterized by a moderate fruitiness, 
fine odour, and dryness on the palate, coupled at the same time with freedom 
from astringency. The ripeness and bouquet which are to be found in old 
Ports that have been bottled for many years are due to a gradual toning 
down and reduction of the different acids which prevail in all wines until they 
produce those delicate ethers, resulting in what is generally known as " bouquet." 

In the selection of Port, as indeed of all wines, much depends upon the attention 
and care which has been given to the cultivation of the taste, and where this has 
been cultivated the consumer has at his command means of judgment which 
cannot be obtained through any chemical analysis or experiment. The two chief 
points to bear in mind are the "bouquet" or quality, which is only to be detected 
by the nose, and the actual constituents, to be judged by the palate. 

Port, or any other red wine which has been preserved or checked in its 
fermentation, will for very many years throw a crust at the spring and fall of the 
year, as if from sympathy with the vine, and it is on this account that Port wines, 
although bottled in brilliant condition, are liable at certain seasons of the year 
to become cloudy. When this is the case, all that is necessary is that they 
should be placed in a cellar of medium temperature, and in two or three 
months they will have thrown their crust on the side of the bottle, and have 
recovered their brilliancy. 

9 It is only within the last ten or twenty years, and consequent upon the intro- 
duction of the system of keeping and maturing the wines in well-regulated stores 
On the banks of the Douro, that the consumption in this country of Port wine 
from the wood has been of any appreciable quantity, as Port was regarded 
formerly as a wine only fit for consumption after many years in bottle, and it 
was almost impossible therefore that it should be sold at anything like a moderate 
price. To the connoisseur in wine the merits of Bottled Ports of old and 
celebrated vintages will always be an interesting subject ; yet, while admitting 
the value to be attached to Port wines that have been carefully selected, well 
bottled and judiciously stored for many years, it should be borne in mind that 
the high price will always preclude wines of this description from becoming 
articles of general consumption, as the expense incurred in the maturing and 
improving of wine abroad is trifling compared to the expense incurred in the 
keeping of the same here. In the instance of bottled Port also the interest 
accrues from year to year, not only on the value of the wine, as in the case of 
wine in the wood, but also on the duty and other charges which have to be paid 
upon the arrival of the wines in this country, and before they can be put into 
bottle. 

10 So much is often said of the abundance or inferiority of the vintages of 
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Portugal in different years, that the following table, giving the result of the last 
29 years, may not be without interest; and, although it is common to hear 
of short pelds and bad vintages, it may be observed that in the majority of 
instances the quality and quantity of the vintages are above the average — 



Years of good quality 



•1840 ♦1842 ♦1844 1846 ♦1847 1848 
•1850 ♦1851 1852 ♦1853 ♦1854 ♦1858 
i860 ♦1861 1862 ♦1863 1864 1865 



Years of second and ( 1841 1843 1845 1^49 1^55 1856 
inferior quality.. ...| 1857 1859 1866 

The prevalence of conflicting reports of late years may no doubt be traced 
in a great measure to the grape disease or oidium, which first made its 
appearance in Portugal in 1851, considerably reducing the average annual 
crop. At the present time it is considered that this \dne disease, which 
assumes the form of a vegetable fungus, extending over the whole grape and 
destroying its vitality, has become extinct, having reached its climax in 
the years 1856-7. No doubt in many instances the ravages resulting from 
the oidium were greatly exaggerated by the merchants, under the impression that 
their stocks would become enhanced in value; but in reality the result of 
such reports has been to deter many from drinking Port wine, and this fact will 
account for the imports of the wines of Oporto not showing the same propor- 
tionate increase as the wines of other countries. 

1 1 In addition to red wine Portugal exports a limited quantity of white wines, 
the best known of which in this country are Bucellas, a table-wine, the produce 
of the Hock grape transplanted to Portugal ; Lisbon, a sweet wine of consider- 
able body; and White Port, which two centuries ago was largely consumed in 
this country, and thought superior to the red wines. Of the white wines of 
Portugal it may be said that they are agreeable and delicate, and have distinctive 
characteristics ; but, as the cultivation of the white grape is limited, it is not 
probable that they will ever become articles of very general consumption. 



CHAPTER VIII 



On the wines of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 



I Introdtidion of the vine at the Cape^ and consumption of Cape Wines in Eng- 
land, 2 Suitability of the Cape to the production of Wine; Causes which 
led to deterioration in quality and recent improvement. 3. Varieties of Wines and 
principal vineyards. 4 Characteristics of Cape Wines. ^ Difficulty of the Cape 
competing with other countries during abundant vintages. 

1 The introduction of the vine at the Cape of Good Hope dates back more than 
two centuries, to the early time indeed of the colonization of the Cape by the 
Dutch, but it is chiefly since the colony became a British possession that wine 
from this district has had anything like a commercial value. The consumption 
of Cape wines in this country reached its maximum in the year 1859, when the 
quantity was nearly 800,000 gallons, or about 1 1 per cent, of the total quantity 
of all wines consumed in England. The equalization and reduction of the 
wine duties in i86i, coupled with good vintages on the Continent, have been 
prejudicial to the increased consumption of Cape wines, but it is not unlikely 
that this abolition of what was simply a protective duty may in the end act 
beneficially in the interest of the colony. 

2 In climate, soil, position, &c., the Cape of Good Hope possesses most of the 
requisites of a wine-producing country, and the capabilities of production of the 
colony are very considerable, but the advantages possessed, by the liability to a 
lower scale of duty than French, Spanish, and other wines, together with a 
yearly increasing demand, led to a want of care in the cultivation and subsequent 
manipulation of the grape; and the important fact that wine grown in a 
country of such a southern position as the Cape, which may be suitable for 
home consumption, requires a different course of treatment, by the addition 
of an amount of grape spirit, and greater care and length of time in storage 
to prepare it for a long journey was, in many instances, lost sight of. Of 
late years the colonists have become alive to the importance to be attached 
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to these matters, and with this view agricultural exhibitions have been held 
throughout- the colony, and rewards offered for the most successful cultivation 
of the grape and subsequent preparation of the wine. As a specimen of what 
the colony is capable of producing it is only necessary to refer to the sweet 
wines of the Constantia districts, which have secured for themselves a name equal 
if not superior to that obtained by wines of a similar description produced in 
either Spain or France. The Paris Exhibition of 1867 shewed that of late years 
great improvements have been made, and the Cape wines there exhibited were 
most favorably mentioned and their quality highly spoken of by competent 
judges. 

3 It is said that the Cape vines were originally transplanted by the Dutch settlers 
from the banks of the Rhine, but the present vines are no doubt the result of a 
careful selection of the best specimens of every wine-producing country ; hence 
the numerous varieties of both red and white wines to be found at the Cape. 
The principal vineyards are in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town, and 
their fertility is very great, the climate being highly favorable to vegetation. The best 
known wiiie districts are those of Constantia, Paarl, Drakenstein and Stellenljosh. 

4 The process of treating the wines after the vintage is carried out here in 
the same way as in Spain, Portugal, Madeira and Sicily. The wines of the Cape 
of Good Hope may be described as generous and agreeable, while in vinous 
excellence and utility they are equal to many of the better known and more 
highly appreciated wines of other countries. 

5 With the largely increasing demand for wines of moderate price and good 
quality there is no doubt that the colonial proprietors may, in course of time, look 
to a fair reward for their exertions, when the exports from the Cape to the mother 
country shall vie in quantity and importance with those of some of her foreign 
competitors, but it would be unwise to ignore the fact that so long as the 
abundant vintages of late ye^s continue in Spain, Portugal, Sicily, &c., the cost of 
labor and expense of shipment must act as a serious drawback to anything like 
an extensive trade in Cape wines with this country. 
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CHAPTER IX 



ON THE WINES OF SICILY 

I Marsala the only Italian Wine consumed in England, 2 Italy as a winer 
producing country. 3 Produce of Italy. 4 Marsala a strong Wine. 5 Cha- 
racteristics of Marsala. 

1 Marsala alone, of all the many varieties and descriptions of wine produced 
in Italy and Sicily, has secufed for itself an important place in our home con- 
sumption, owing to its meeting in a great measure the necessity for a wine 
of moderate price. It may be said indeed that scarcely any other country can 
send a wine combining to the same extent this important desideratum of cheap* 
ness with the other essential qualification of uniformly good quality. 

2 Sicily, in common with the whole of Italy, is essentially a wine-producing 
country. Its southern position and the volcanic nature of the soil are eminently 
adapted to the cultivation of the vine ; indeed, here perhaps more than in any 
other wine-producing country are to be found the varieties of soil and exposure 
which, coupled with the genial nature of the climate, are best adapted to the 
growth of the grape. This is especially instanced in the hills at the foot of 
Mount Etna, forming as they do one vast vineyard. The supply is abundant, 
and wine is made almost without exception throughout the country, while the 
price of labor is cheap, and the first cost of the wine therefore comparatively 
small. 

3 The annual produce of Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia, may be estimated 
at something like 400,000,000 gallons. With all these advantages, indeed 
perhaps in some measure owing to the possession of them, the treatment of the 
vines in Italy generally is very imperfect, and the mode of conducting the 
vintage is very inferior to that pursued in some countries, such as France and 
Germany. This no doubt may, to a certain extent, be accounted for by the 
fact that there is little external demand for Italian wines, and they are produced 
almost exclusively for home consumption. 
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4 Marsala is however a notable exception to the foregoing remarks, 
and the success that has attended the care bestowed in Sicily upon the 
cultivation of the grape, and upon the subsequent processes of manufacture 
is a remarkable proof of what can be achieved by knowledge and perseverance, 
while at the same time there can be no doubt that the suitability of 
these wines for exportation and foreign consumption depends upon their 
receiving, like Spanish wines, an addition of grape spirit, for the purpose of 
preserving and retaining the finer qualities of the wine. The soil and temperature 
of Italy and Sicily, and their geographical position, analagous to that of Spain, are 
such that it is impossible to produce light wines suitable for exportation, and the 
only prospect of Italian wines becoming generally in demand in this country is as 
strong wines, preserved and prepared for shipment as in the case of the wines of 
Spain. ! 

5 This fact is well understood in Sicily, where the process, after the vintage, of 
making and preserving the Wine is identical with that of Spain, Portugal, and 
Madeira. Marsala may be described as a strong, generous, and agreeable 
wine, of great body, something like Madeira or full-bodied Sherry. Since its 
adoption in some of our hospitals, during the Crimean War, it has been much 
used for similar purposes in England, and it is regarded by the medical 
profession as one of the best fermented and most perfectly matured strong 
white wines that come to this country. 
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ON THE WINES OF MADEIRA 

I Quantity of Madeira limited by natural causes, 2 Effects of the vine disease in 
Madeira, 3 Remedies resorted to and results obtained, 4 Quantity produced 
during last seven years, 5 Prospects of future quantity and quality, 6 Character- 
istics of Madeira, 

1 Madeira, previous to the introduction of Sherry, which took place about the 
commencement of the present century, was ahnost the only white wine consumed 
in this country. The supply however was necessarily limited, as will be readily 
understood if it is borne in mind that the entire extent of the island is little over 
350 square mUes. The natural formation of the island also still further limits its 
producing capabilities. The land rises in a steep ascent on the north and south 
sides, in some instances to a height of 5000 feet and upwards, but for about one- 
half of the distance only the sides and slopes of the rocks admit of vine cultiva- 
tion, while the better class of wines are almost entirely produced on the southern 
portion of the island. 

2 Considerable fears were at one time entertained that Madeira would 
cease to be a wine-producing country altogether. The oidium or grape disease, 
which committed such terrible havoc on the vines of Portugal and elsewhere, 
made its first appearance in Madeira, and so disastrous were its effects that the 
vines were almost entirely distroyed. As a last resource, the vintage of 1856 
having failed altogether, and the condition of the vines appearing hopeless, it 
was resolved to re-place the old vines by new plants, and to look to the future 
for a result. 

3 This remedy was . a doubly severe one, as in addition to the uncertainty 
attending the introduction of the new vines, some years must necessarily elapse, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, before any return for the labor and 
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outlay could be obtained. Fortunately there were in the mean time abundant 
€tocks of old wine in the island, and this circumstance, coupled with the dimi- 
nished consumption resulting from the yearly increasing quantities of white 
wines received from Spain and other countries, served not only to meet the 
demand, but to check any great increase in price. At the present time the 
reports of recent vintages are satisfactory, both as regards quantity and quality ; 
the estimated quantity produced last year being about 600,000 gallons ; the 
quality of which, as far as can at present be determined, is likely to prove 
good. 

4 Although this quantity is only about one-fourth of the average produced 
previous to the breaking out of the vine disease in the year 185 1, it will be seen, 
by the subjoined Table, that during the last seven years, the annual production 
is a steadily increasing one. 

Estimated 
quantity produced 



The year 


1862 ... 




• • 4 






50,000 




1863 ... 










100,000 




1864 ... 










150,000 




1865 ... 










200,000 




1866 ... 










. 300,000 




1867 ... 










400,000 




1868 ... 










600,000 



n 
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99 
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5 This increase, there is every reason to believe, will progress at even a greater 
ratio in future years, as replanting is still being carried on in all the best districts 
of the island, though it has not commenced to any extent on the north side, 
where the cheaper wines were formerly produced. The result of the replanting 
of the vines, as far as can be ascertained, is a successful one in a pecuniary sense, 
and the quality is admitted to be equal to that of former times ; but it must be 
understood that, owing to the limited quantity the island produces, Madeira 
will be always looked upon more as an article of luxury than of general con- 
sumption. 

6 The same process of preserving the wine, by the addition of grape spirit, 
is pursued here as in Spain, and similar results are obtained. Madeira is a wine 
of full body and good aroma, but when new somewhat rough and harsh. It 
is of great enduring qualities, and is much improved by age and keeping. 
It has been the custom to ship Madeira to the East or West Indies, the former 
being preferred, as by that means the wine ripens and attains maturity sooner. 
Wines which have been thus shipped always command a higher price in this 
market, and there can be no doubt that the agftajtion and increased temperature 
to which they are subjected on the voyage have a tendency to mellow and 
improve the wine. 
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ON THE CHEMISTRY OF WINE 

X Information in regard to Chemical Character of Wine of especial value to 
Medical Profession, 2 Specific Gravity, 3 Alcoholic Strength, 4 Acids in 

Wine, 5 Total Dry Residue, 6 Sugar, 7 Albumenoid Substance. 8 Ash, 
9 Compound Ethers, 10 Bordeaux Wines, 11 Rhine Wines, 12 Hungarian 

Wines, 13 Spanish Wines, 14 Portuguese Wines, 15 Hambrd Sherry, 

16 Sicilian Wines (Marsala), 17 Table of Analyses, 

I With a view to render the information comprised in this pamphlet as useful 
and comprehensive as possible, it appears desirable that some particulars should 
be given concerning the actual constituents of wine, and these will be found in- 
cluded in the Table annexed to this chapter. As this information is chiefly of a 
technical character, it should be stated that the figures as shown in the Table are 
the result of a series of experiments carried out by Dr. Duprd, Lecturer on 
Chemistry at Westminster Hospital, The wines for examination were obtained 
by Dr. Dupr^ from various sources ; and the particulars shewn in the Table, as 
also the explanatory remarks in regard to the same, are given on his authority. 

It is due to the medical profession to state that nearly all the information 
published of late years on the subject of wine has been the result of 
researches and enquuies carried out by members of that body. The number 
and variety of wines, and the opening up of new districts, render it however very 
difficult that knowledge of this description should be acquired without the sacrifice 
of considerable time, and the information contained in this chapter may therefore 
be found useful by those whose attention the subject has not already occupied. 

Out of a great number of wines analyzed, the particulars of some good sound Rhine 
Wines, Bordeaux, Hungarian, Sherries, Ports, and Marsala, as the best representa- 
tives of natural and fortified wines, have been selected and included in the Table. 

The analytical results are arranged in a tabular form, so as to allow of ready 
comparison between the various wines. The numbers given in the Table, 
except those in columns A and C, are the weights of the different constituents 
present in 1,000 volumes of wine, />., grammes in one litre, or grains in a 
1,000 grain measure. An ordinary wine bottle holds about 1,200 grains, by 
multiplying therefore these numbers by 1 2 the number of grains of the different 
constituents contained in one bottle of wine are obtained. 
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t SPECIFIC GRA VITY {see column A of Tahle)—Q,o\Mmn A gives the 
specific gravity of the wine, that is the weight of looo volumes of wine, the weight 
of 1000 volumes of water being taken as looo. This specific gravity is affected in 
two ways by different constituents of the wine ; firstly by the alcohol, which lowers 
it, and secondly by the solid constituents, which raise it. Wines of equal alcoholic 
strength may differ considerably in specific ^avity if they contain different 
amounts of solids, while, on the other hand, wines may have the same specific 
gravity and yet differ widely in composition. Specific gravity alone gives there- 
fore but little information. 

3 ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH (see columns B and C of Table)— In treating 
oOhQ alcoholic strength oi wine it is important to bear in mind the difference, 
pointed out in Chapter XII, between alcohol and proof spirit, the latter 

being obtained by a mixture of about equal parts of alcohol with water. Generally 

* 

speaking all natural ox light wines contain from 6 to 12 per cent, of alcohol, or* 
from 13 per cent, to 26 per cent, of proof spirit; and strong or preserved wines 
from 12 to 19 per cent, of alcohol, or from 26 per cent, to 42 per cent of proof 
spirit. More than 12 per cent, of alcohol or 26 per cent, of proof spirit cannot^ 
except in a few rare cases, be contained in a natural wine ; firstly, because grape 
juice scarcely ever contains the requisite amount of sugar for the production of 
more spirit; and, secondly, even if it should contain sufficient, the alcohol 
produced, when approaching the maximum strength above given for light wines, 
will check further fermentation, and the remainder of the sugar will be retained 
in the wine, and disappear only in process of time as the wine matures. 

Besides this spirit of wine, or ethylic alcohol, wine contains a very small pro- 
portion of a number of other alcohols, as for example propylic alcohol, butylic 
alcohol, amylic alcohol, &c. These alcohols are closely allied chemically to 
ethylic alcohol, and are, like it, produced diuing the fermentation of sugar. They 
have undoubtedly a great influence upon the bouquet, and perhaps also upon 
the physiological action of the wine. Column C gives the strength of the wine in 
degrees of proof spirit. 

4 ACIDS IN WINE {see columns B to G of Table)— The acids of wine may 
be conveniently divided into two classes, non-volatile or fixed acids, which 
cannot be distilled over or expelled by evaporation without decomposition, and 
volatile acids, or such as can be distilled or expelled by evaporation. 

The acids of the first class are all derived directly from the grape juice, but are 
present in the wine in different proportion to that in which they were contained 
in the must, because the salts of some of these acids (those of tartaric acid for 
example) are less soluble in the wine than they were in the must, and have con- 
sequently been precipitated during fermentation. The chief acids of this class 
are malic acid and tartaric acid, the former generally predominating. In pure 
natural wines, made of ripe grapes, tartaric acid is probably never absent, but its 
amount varies considerably though rarely or never equalling the amount of malic 
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add present The total amount of real tartaric acid contained in the various 
wines is given in Column G. Only half of the amount given appears, generally 
speaking as free tartaric acid, the other half is neutralised by potash. An ex- 
amination of this column will show how small a proportion of the total free fixed 
acids is really tartaric acid. 

The volatile acids have all been formed during or after fermentation. They 
are produced by the action of oxygen on some of the constituents of the wine, 
representing so to speak the first beginnings of its ultimate destruction. In 
small quantity they are indispensable to the wine, being chiefly instrumental in 
the production of its flavor and bouquet ; when present in larger quantity they 
are however very objectionable. They are then undoubted evidence of maltreat- 
ment of the wine, and render it very liable to turn sour. 

In good sound wines the total amount of free acid, that is acid not combined 
with an alkali, varies from 4 to 6 per 1,000, calculated as if all the acid were 
tartaric acid. This, as before stated, is not the case, but it is the conventional 
method of expressing the acidity of wine. In the case of white wines not fortified, 
not more than about one quarter of this total acidity should be due to volatile 
acids. In the case of red wines and fortified wines the proportion of volatile 
acids is generally higher, but should not even in those amount to more than 
about one-third of the total acidity. 

By far the greater portion of the volatile acid present is acetic acid (the acid of 
vinegar), formed by the oxidation of the alcohol. Its amount is thus a most 
valuable indication of the soundness of a wine, and as showing its capabiHty of 
^vithstanding the action of atmospheric air, that is, whether it is liable or not to 
turn into vinegar. Besides this acetic acid, there are however always small 
quantities of other volatile acids, closely related to acetic acid, belonging like 
this to the series of so called fatty acids, as propionic acid, butyric acid, &c. It 
is to these latter that the production of the bouquet is chiefly due. 

5 TOTAL DRY RESIDUE (see column H of Tad/e)— The total dry residue 
given in Column H includes all the solid constituents of the wine, and such of the 
liquid (glycerine for example) not volatile at 100** C. In pure natural wines this 
residue varies generally between i *5 and 3 per cent. In wines in which the complete 
fermentation has been stopped, by the addition of alcohol, the total residue rises 
to 6 or even 8 per cent. ; in very rare cases it goes even beyond the latter amount. 
In good wines of this sort however it may be said to vary between 2 and 6 per 
cent ; a great part of the residue in these cases is sugar. 

6 SUGAR (see column I of Table) — Nearly all natural thoroughly fermented 
wines, when they are more than a few years old, contain as a rule but little sugar. 
This is not always the case; and in rare instances an appreciable quantity 
of sugar, amounting to 4 or even 6 per cent, but being generally from 0*5 to 2 
per cent, is found. As long as they contain this amount of sugar, the wines 
.are very apt to enter again into fermentation, and they must be kept for several 
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years in cask, and in a cool cellar, before they can be safely bottled. This sugar^ 
even without any decided fermentation, gradually diminishes, and after the 
lapse of several years sinks down to a tenth of a per cent or so, and the wine 
is then fit for bottling. It is only in very rare cases that a natural wine can be 
safely bottled when it contains more than J^ per cent, of sugar. Fortified wines, the 
fermentation of which has been checked by the addition of spirit, contain generally 
more sugar, depending upon the amount left when fermentation was stopped. It 
is this property of alcohol, of preventing the fermentation of sugar, on which its 
chief use to the wine grower or merchant depends, as it makes even the young^ 
wine at once a marketable article. 

7 ALBUMENOID SUBSTANCE— Qxz.^t% contain a not inconsiderable 
amount of some albumenoid substance^ which is extremely likely to change. In all 
white wines, properly fermented, this albutnenoid substance is almost entirely 
absent, having been precipitated during fermentation. Such wines are therefore 
but little liable to change. In imperfectly fermented wines however some of 
this albutnenoid substance remains dissolved, rendering the wine liable to ferment 
if not fortified by an addition of alcohol. All red wines, owing to their having^ 
fermented on the husks, contain when young much albumenoid substance^ which 
is in their case protected fi*om change by the tannin present In the course of 
time much of this is thrown down with the coloring matter and tannin. 

8 ASH {see columns ] to N of Table) — ^When wine is evaporated, and the dry 
residue left is heated for some time to a dull red heat, there remains a greater or 
smaller proportion of mineral constituents, called ash. The nature and quantity 
of the ash left by a wine is one of its most characteristic features. Generally 
speaking, in pure natural wines, the total amount of ash ranges between i "5 and 
2 "5 per i,ooo. Normally this ash consists of carbonate, sulphate, and chloride of 
potassium, chloride of sodium, phosphate, and carbonate of calcium, with traces 
of silica and magnesia. Many southern wines, owing to the treatment they have 
undergone, leave considerably more ash, firequently above five parts per 1,000,, 
the chief constituent of which is sulphate of potassium. The ash of such wines, 
is also often free from carbonates and chlorides. 

9 COMPOUND ETHERS (see columns O to S of r^^/<?)— Whenever an 
alcohol and an acid are mixed the production of so-called compound ethers at once 
commences, that is, the acid and alcohol enter into combination, a compound ether is 
produced, and water eliminated. A compound ether may be looked upon as a. 
salt of an acid, with an alcohol analogous to the ordinary mineral salts, as — 

Potash Acetic Acid Acetate of Potassium Water 

RHO + C'H*0» = C»KH30 + H^'O 

Alcohol Acetic Acid Acetic Ether Water 

(eHs)H0 + eH^» = e(eH5)H30 + kPo 

or, expressed in words, hydrate of potassium (potash) and acetic acid yield acetate 
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of potassium and water; and alcohol (hydrate of ethyle) and acetic acid yield 
acetic ether (acetate of ethyle) and water. 

This production of compound ether begins as soon as the acid and alcohol 
come together ; it takes place rapidly at first, very slowly towards the end. If 
water be absent, and the water produced during the reaction is removed, the 
process goes on until either the whole of the alcohol or the whole of the acid has 
been converted into compound ether ; the presence of water however prevents 
this complete etherification, the more water present the smaller the proportion of 
compound ether formed, the rest of the alcohol and acid remaining imcombined. 
Under these circumstances the amount of compound ether formed depends upon 
the proportion of alcohol, acid and water present, but. it is independent of the 
nature of the alcohol and acid. Whatever therefore be the proportion in which 
these three substances are mixed, after the lapse of a shorter or longer time, there 
will have been produced a certain amoimt of compound ether, the rest of the 
alcohols and acids remaining fi-ee ; beyond this no more ether will be found, 
however long the mixture may be kept If after this stage of equilibrium has 
been reached the proportion existing between the different substances be altered, 
if, for example, alcohol be added, or the acid be increased, more ether will begin 
to be formed ; if on the other hand alcohol or acid be removed, or water be added, 
some of the compound et/ier already formed will begin to be decomposed, imtil 
in either case the equilibrium be once more established. 

As regards the formation of compound ethers, wine may be looked upon as a 
mixture of several alcohols, of several acids and water, and all the foregoing will 
be applicable to it The estimation of the alcohol contained in the compound 
ethers of a wine, coupled with the amount calculated on the assiunption that 
equilibrium has been established, will thus among other things give us some 
insight as to the age of the wine ; in young wines the amount foimd will fall 
below, in older or old wines it will agree with the calculated amoimt 

Just as there are fixed and volatile acids in wine, so there are fixed and 
volatile ethers, that is, such as cannot and such as can be distilled ; both 
may be estimated separately. Fixed ethers have, comparatively speaking, little 
influence on the character of a wine beyond neutralising part of the acid and 
facilitating the production of volatile ethers. Among volatile ethers there are 
many possessing a very characteristic and often very agreeable smell, and to 
these the wine owes a great part of its flavor and bouquet, and probably 
much of its exhilarating and stimulating effects. As regards the proportion 
between the volatile and fixed ethers present, it will be found that pure natural 
wines contain a greater proportion of volatile than fixed ethers, in spite of the 
great preponderance of fixed acids. Nearly all fortified wines on the other 
hand contain a greater proportion of fixed ethers, although the proportion of 
volatile acid is higher than in natural wines. Spanish wines however, 
though undoubtedly fortified, contain a higher proportion of volatile ethers. 
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and form in this respect the only exception, as a class, among the strong 
wines. 

Columns O and P give respectively the amount of alcohol contained in 
the fixed and volatile ethers of i,ooo volumes of wine ; column Q gives 
the sum of the two, or the total amount qf alcohol contained in the compound 
ethers of the wine. Column R gives the amount of alcohol which would have 
been converted into compound ethers^ supposing etherification to have been 
completed ; and column S, lastly, gives the per-centage which the alcohol in 
column Q bears to that in column R ; in other words, it shows how far from, or 
how near to completion this process of etherification was at the time of examina- 
tion of the wine (the latter half of 1866). 

Applying the foregoing particulars, we are now in a position to give briefly some 
of the chemical characteristics of the several classes of wine given in the Table. 

10 BORDEAUX /^/iV:^^— Bordeaux, like Rhine wine, is generally a 
thoroughly fermented wine of moderate alcoholic strength and acidity, the latter 
being due in greater proportion than in Rhine wines to acetic acid. This is the 
case in all red wines ; among the fixed acids tartaric acid is rarely or never absent. 
It contains little or no sugar, a high proportion of volatile ethers, much coloring 
matter, tannin, and some albumenoid substance, which latter is preserved from 
change by the tannin. It also leaves but little ash, and this is of much the same 
composition as that found in Rhine wines. 

11 RHINE WINES are characterised by a moderate alcoholic strength 
(from 7 to 12 per cent, of alcohol, or from 15 to 26 percent, of proof spirit), a 
moderate amount of acid, chiefly fixed acids, among which tartaric acid is probably 
never absent. They contain a high proportion of volatile ethers relative to the 
alcohol, and a very small proportion of ash. In this ash carbonates and chlorides 
are scarcely ever absent, and there is but little sulphate of potassium. Albumenoid 
substances and sugar are never present in quantity, having both been almost 
completely removed in the course of a very perfect fermentation. 

1 2 HUNGARIAN WINES are, with few exceptions, like those of Bordeaux 
and the Rhine, thoroughly fermented, and contain therefore little or no sugar and 
albumenoid substance. They are generally rather more acid than these wines, 
owing chiefly to a greater proportion of volatile acid, probably due to a less 
perfect treatment of the must during fermentation. These wines leave but little 
ash of the usual normal composition, containing not more phosphoric acid than 
other natural wines, and like all such contain more volatile than fixed ethers. 

13 SPANISH WINES—AW Sherries — even those imported as natural 
sherry — are fortified, and their alcholic strength depends therefore partly upon 
the amount of spirit added. This strength varies usually between 15 and 19 
per cent, of alcohol, or 33 per cent, to 42 per cent, of proof spirit. The amount 
of acid present is, generally speaking, less than in Rhine and Bordeaux wines. 

The proportion of volatile acid is about the same as in Bordeaux wines, and 
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they contain little or no tartaric acid. The amount of sugar is also very variable, 
ranging from o up to 4 per cent, or more. Of all the fortified wines examined. 
Sherries are the only ones which, as a class, contain more volatile than 
fixed ethers. All Sherries leave a high proportion of ash. This ash con- 
sists chiefly of sulphate of potassium, and contains frequently neither car- 
bonates nor chlorides, though the latter are never absent from the wine itself. 
Phosphates are also present in small proportion only. 
' 14 PORTUGUESE WINES— Yoxt wine, like Sherry, is a preserved wine, 
its alcoholic strength ranging generally from 15 to 19 per cent, of alcohol, or from 
33 per cent to 42 per cent of proof spirit It contains somewhat less total acid 
than Rhine wine, but rather more volatile acid and almost no tartaric acid, cream 
of tartar being scarcely soluble in the strong wine. In spite however of this 
higher proportion of volatile acid, the volatile ethers are found -in less proportion 
than the fixed ethers. As fermentation has been stopped before it was finished, 
the wine contains a variable amount of sugar, depending of coiurse upon the period 
at which fermentation was stopped. It contains also much tannin and coloring 
matter, from the stones and husks of the grape, and comparatively a large propor- 
tion of albumenoid substance, which, owing to incomplete fermentation, has not 
been precipitated. It leaves but a moderate amount of ash, though rather more 
than Rhine wine or Bordeaux, and this ash is of very much the same composition 
as that found in those two wines. As the wine gets older, some tartar, much 
coloring matter, tannin, and albumenoid substances are thrown down, it loses 
some of its sugar, and increases in acidity (acetic acid). The volatile ethers 
meanwhile appear gradually to gain on the fiixed ethers, so that in old wines 
they equal or even exceed them in amount 

15 HAMBRa SlfERRY— This is a light German wme, strengthened by 
the addition of spirit, and having also some saccharine added. It contains a 
small amount of acid, and leaves but little ash, owing m great part no doubt to 
the admixture of spirit with the originally light wine. The wine thus differs from 
a true Sherry in the small amount of acid, both fixed and volatile, and in the 
remarkably small proportion of ash, the diminution being chiefly perceptible in 
the sulphates. Lastly, contrary to what is the case in Spanish Sherries, Hambro* 
Sherry contains a higher proportion of fixed than volatile ethers. 

16 SICILIAN WINE — Marsala, as imported into England, is a fortified 
wine. It has a very small amoimt of acidity, being in fact one of the least acid 
of all wines. It is thus strong, sweet and but very slightly acid, to which combina- 
tion no doubt, being also otherwise a soimd wine, it owes its great popularity. 
This wine leaves a somewhat high proportion of ash, though not so much as 
Sherry, and in this ash sulphates are rather prominent As in most fortified wines, 
fixed ethers are present in higher proportion than volatile ethers ; this constitutes 
a striking difference between this wine and Sherry, which it otherwise resembles. 

17 TABLE OF ANALYSES^See Over 



17 The Wines for these Analyses were obtained by Dr. Dupre front 

Price or Vintage 



Descriptions and Particulars of Wines Analysed 



Specific 
Gravity 



Weight 

of 
Alcohol 



Strength 

in 
D^frees 



Free 
fixed 
Acid 



Free 

Volatile 

Add 



FRANCE .... Claret ..12/ per doz. Vintage 1 864 

FRANCE . , , .Claret , . 15/ per doz. Vintage 1865 

FRANCE .... Claret . , 30/ per doz. Vintage 1 864 

FRANCE .... Claret . . 66/ per doz. Vintage 1 861 

GERMANY. .Hock . , 15/ per doz. Vintage 1859 

GERMANY. .Hock . . 20/ per doz. Vintage 1862 

GERMANY. .HocK , . 36/ per doz. Vintage 1862 

GERMANY. .Hock , , 72/ per doz. Vintage 1862 

HUNGARY Red JVine.. 21/ per doz. Vintage 1862 

HUNGARY mute Wim 34/ per doz. Vintage 1858 

HUNGARY White JVine 42/ per doz. Vintage 1858 

SPAIN Sherry . . 22/ per doz. Vintage 1865 

SPAIN Sherry , . 36/ per doz. Vintage 1 865 

SPAIN Sherry . .high price. Vintage i860 

SPAIN Sherry . .high price. Vintage 1857 

PORTUGAL. .Port . .32/ per doz. Vmtage 1864 

PORTUGAL. .Port . .50/ per doz. Vmtage 1851 

PORTUGAL.. Port .. high price. Vmtage 1851 

PORTUGAL.. Port ..high price. Vintage 1842 

GERMANY ..Hambro' Sherry 15/ per dozen.. 

SICILY Marsala 16/ per doz. Old 

SICILY Marsala 20/ per doz. Very Old . . 
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Note. — ^An ordinaty wine bottle holds about 1,200 grains, by multiplying therefore the numbers 

constituents contained in one 



various sources. In the comparison of their several constituents the 
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^045 


^•45 
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0-235 


0-415 


0-528 


78-5 
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49-83 
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1-54 


0-50 
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0*256 
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0-445 


0-447 


99-3 




0-150 


57-48 


37-60 


3-13 


0-55 


1*92 


0-65 


0-23 


0-333 


0-216 


0-549 


0550 


99-8 



in the Table, except those m Colmims A and C, by 12, the number of grains of the different 
bottle of wine are obtained. 



CHAPTER XII 



I 



ON THE SUBJECT OF SPIRITS GENERALLY 

I Consumption of Spirits in England and on the Continent, 2 How Spirits should 
be used, 3 Value of Spirits medicinally, ^ Alcohol and Spirits of Wine, how 
produced. 5 Substances used in production of Spirits, 6 Difference between 
Alcohol and Proof Spirit, and importance of knowledge of strength as a guide 
to value and consumption, 7 Revenue derived from Spirits, and necessity for 
the Revision of Duties and Licensing System, 

1 The consumption of spirits in England is so general at the present time that 
any information which will serve as a guide to their judicious and proper use 
must be of importance, if regarded simply as a question afifecting the tastes, 
health or temperance of the community at large. No doubt if it is true that 
there is a great want of general information as regards wine, there is a yet 
greater absence of knowledge on all matters connected with spuits, their 
manufacture and consumption. 

It is the misfortune of this country, differing in that respect from most other 
countries, that strong drinks — chiefly it may be believed from want of know- 
ledge — are as a rule consumed at greater strengths than is necessary either to 
give pleasure or to satisfy thirst To this practice may no doubt be attributed 
much of the insobriety of which, at times, we hear such loud and general com- 
plaints. It can be shown that this habit is not due to the price of spirits in 
England, as in those countries where spirits are not only very cheap but much 
more general articles of consumption sobriety is more the rule, and there is no 
doubt therefore that it arises from the very dififerent manner in which spirits are 
used on the Continent and in England. 

2 In England as a rule spirits are consumed without the addition, or with 
an insufficient quantity, of water. In most other countries on the contrary, if 
we except the consumption of Liqueurs or Brandy after meals, which is very 
trifling in quantity, spirits are diluted in the proportion of a tumbler of water 
to one or two spoons-full of spirit. 

It may be taken as a very good rule that, except when consumed under 
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medical advice, spirits should flavor water only instead of being used in larger 
quantity, as is too often the case. Where spirits are consumed in a moderate 
way they are an exceedingly economical beverage, and at the same time are 
both satisfying and refreshing in a high degree. 

3 For medicinal purposes spirits are highly valuable if used at proper 
times and in proper quantities, although spirits, like drugs, are of course highly 
injurious if taken in ten or twenty times the proportion that a physician or 
medical man would recommend. Apart from the alcohol itself and the aqueous 
portion, the remaining components of spirits are of a very infinitesimal character. 

4 The production of alcohol consists of three distinct processes : first, the fer- 
mentation, by which a fermented liquor is produced ; second, the distillation, or 
obtaining from the fermented liquor a strong spirit ; third, the rectification or 
purification, which consists of depriving the spirit of the volatile oil and some of 
the aqueous matter. The latter process is resorted to according to the descrip- 
tion of spirit required to be produced ; as for instance where spirits of wine 
are required the rectification is effected by repeated distillations, to purify the 
spirit and get rid of a portion of the aqueous matter, and thereby increase the 
per-centage of alcohol 

5 In the production of spirits different substances are used for fermenting, 
according to the class of spirits required ; thus, — Cognac Brandy is produced from 
grape wine ; Rum from the sugar-cane, or molasses ; Gin, Hollands and Whiskey 
from com spirit, or the fermented infusion of grain flavored in different ways. 

6 In treating of spirits it is important that the difference between alcohol and 
proof spirit should be understood. It is not at all an uncommon thing to hear 
the former term made use of, as though no distinction existed between it 
and proof spirit A mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water produces 
what is known as proof spirit; and according as the latter is present, 
in larger or smaller quantities, the degrees of under or over proof are 
calculated. Thus, 33 per cent, under proof represents a liquid composed 
of two-thirds proof spirit and one-third water. Bearing the above facts in 
mind it will be readily understood how important a guide this question of 
strength is to the value of spirits, more especially as both the Customs Duty 
and the original cost of the spirits are entirely regulated by their strength. 
The weakness of spirits is deceptive, inasmuch as the softness is often mistaken 
as proof of greater age. 

7 At the time of the alteration of duties, in i860, it was decided to impose 
one fixed rate of duty on all spirits, and a law to that effect existed for a short 
period. By various deputations of the English distillers it was shown however, 
beyond doubt, that the excise laws so restricted and hampered the distillers of 
this country as to render it quite impossible for them to compete under the same 
rate of duty as was paid on spirits either from abroad or from our colonies ; and, 
that unless some allowance was made in their favor, our home trade would in 
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course of time be annihilated. Owing to these representations, and to meet the 
dijBiculty, a re-arrangement of the rates of duties took place, and they were fixed 
as under, at which rates they still remain, viz. : — 

British Spirits (Gin, Scotch and Irish Whiskey) . . 10/ per proof gallon 
Colonial Spirits (Riun) . . . . . . . . 10/2 per proof gallon 

Foreign Spirits (Brandy, Hollands) 10/5 per proof gaUon 

It should be understood that the above alterations were made, not with the view 
of giving an advantage to this country, but solely for the purpose of placing 
our distillers in a fair position to comply with the excise regulations. 

The revenue derived from the duty on spirits forms such an important item 
in the taxation of the country (producing annually about ;^i 5,000,000), that any 
alteration in the rate of duties becomes an exceedingly delicate question ; — Whence 
the hesitation felt by all Governments in dealing with the matter, lest a serious 
loss should accrue to the Exchequer. There is no article, either in the shape of 
a necessary or a luxury, that is taxed in anything like the same proportion as 
spirits, the duty on many descriptions being fully three-fourths of the price of 
the article to the consumer. In addition also to the high rate of duties, the 
restrictive character of the Excise regulations adds much to the cost of the spirit 
itself, so much so that these two items together form a charge on all spirits 
amounting to about 21s, per dozen, or is, 9^. per bottle. 

There is yet another very serious tax that has much to do with the high price 
of spirits in this country, viz., the licenses paid by dealers in the same. The first 
of these licenses, which does not allow of a smaller quantity being sold than two 
gallons, or one dozen bottles, costs ten guineas per annum. Thus this license 
only is of little use to the tradesman supplying spirits to those persons who 
purchase only in small quantities, and it was from a sense of the impolicy of 
this regulation that, after a time, a change of the law was made enabling 
the grocer or merchant to sell any quantity firom a bottle upwards. Un- 
fortunately however this advantage is granted only upon the payment of an 
additional impost of three guineas, thus making a charge in all of thirteen guineas 
per annum in the shape of licenses alone. The inequality of this tax may be at 
once seen, as it must fall especially heavy on the traders in small towns and 
villages where the consumption is proportionately small, while, as a result, the 
consumer is necessarily driven for his supplies to the public-house, and has to 
pay a correspondingly high price for the article. The system has been shown 
also to be an encouragement to intemperance, as the inducements to drunkenness 
are much less where spirits are consumed by the people at home, as they are 
then taken in far greater moderation. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that there are few subjects more 
imperatively demanding revision than the present licensing system, and the 
taxation connected with alcoholic drinks ; and it cannot be doubted that whenever 
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any Government shall be bold enough thoroughly to ventilate and master this 
subject much good must arise ; and further, that if the questions of licensing and 
taxation were placed upon a proper basis, not only need there be no permanent 
loss, but, by a simplification of the present excise laws, and the introduction of a 
system of general economy in their administration, an increased revenue might 
in the course of time be anticipated. 



CHAPTER XIII 



ON GIN 

I Distillation and flavoring of Gin. 2 Strength at which Gin was formerly allowed 
to be sold, ^ Practice of sweetening Gin, 4 Gin not improved by age, $ Origin 
of production of Gin, 

1 The process observed in the manufacture of Gin is totally different from that 
observed in the production of such spirits as Whiskey, Rum, &c. After the plain 
spirit which forms the basis of Gin has been obtained from the unmalted barley, 
it passes into the hands of the rectifier, and the quality of the Gin depends to a 
great extent upon the purity which the spirit obtains by rectification. The perfect 
purity of the spirit is an important characteristic, as, owing to the great delicacy 
of the juniper which forms the flavoring substance, it is necessary that before its 
addition all other flavors should be first removed by rectification, and the spirit 
reduced to a neutral character. 

2 Formerly Gin was not allowed to be sold at a strength greater than 1 7 per cent, 
under proof. The object of this regulation appears to- have been to check, to a 
certain extent, the consumption of ardent spirits. This law has of late years 
been repealed, and a little reflection will show that it is far easier to regulate a 
matter of this kind by informing the consumer what the strength and effects of the 
spirit he takes actually are than by imposing a forced restriction such as that 
above referred to. 

3 Gin, particularly in the southern counties of England, is usually sweetened 
before being sold, by the addition of a certain quantity of sugar or saccharine, 
and hence the descriptions occasionally met with such as " Cordial Gin," " Old 
Tom," &c. The only actual objection to this addition of sweetening substances 
is that it increases the difficulty of determining the strength of the spirit. It 
must be regarded however after all as a matter of taste -and habit, although 
no doubt the addition by the consumer of half or three-quarters of an ounce 
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of loaf sugar to each bottle would enable him to convert the unsweetened Gin 
into a cordial according to his taste. 

4 Unlike Whiskey and other spirits, the quality of Gin cannot be considered to 
be improved by age, and this may be accounted for by the fact of the extreme 
purity and neutrality of the spirit, the essential oil, which is the distinctive 
and peculiar characteristic of all other spirits, having been entirely removed 
during the process of rectification, and a perfectly plain spirit only left, to 
which the flavoring matter is added. 

5 The production of Gin in this country dates fi-om the war with Holland. 
Previous to that time large quantities of Geneva were imported by us fi-om 
Holland, and the cessation of these supplies led to the commencement of the 
manufacture in England of what is now generally known as Gin ; and, as is often 
the case, the necessity thus forced upon us has enabled us to produce an article 
more suited to the taste of this country. 



CHAPTER XIV 



ON BRANDY 

I Distillation pursued in France for a long period, 2 Wifie used in the production 
of Cognac Brandy. 3 Value to be attached to storing of Cognac Brandy, 
4 Valuable properties and universal consumption of Cognac Brandy, 5 Quantity 
of Wine annually distilled for Cognac, 6 Quantity of Wine required to make 
a hogshead of Cognac Brandy, 7 Remarks on the practice of importing CogncLC 
Brandy in bottle, 8 Strength of Cognac when distilled, 9 Other Brandies^ not 
Cognac, 10 Spirits of Wine, 

1 The distillation of Brandy in France can be traced back as far as the year 
1343, when it was regarded as a medicine only, of marvellously strengthening and 
life-giving powers, and hence the term " Eau de Vie." The large quantity of 
ordinary wines produced in France accounts for the immense quantities of 
Brandy derived from that country ; and the extent of vines under cidtivation 
suitable for the making of Brandy is very great, while the situation of Cognac, 
in the department of the Charente, and the facilities for export which it pos- 
sesses, are important, although secondary, advantages. 

2 White wines are chiefly used in the production of Brandy, and the farmers in 
whose possession the vineyards are keep the wine until the cold weather sets 
in, at which time they extract the spirit from it This process is a very simple 
one, the chief object of the farmer being to remove the water or aqueous portion 
from the wine, which, when done, leaves the result as Brandy, or perhaps 
what might more strictly be called the essence of wine. 

3 The Brandy passes from the farmers, by whom it is kept sometimes for long 
periods as an investment, into the hands of the merchants, principally at Cognac, 
and by them is again stored for a length of time previous to shipment Large 
capital and great skill and science are here brought to bear, and to these, and 
the maturing of the Brandy by careful storing, are due the value and import- 
ance this spirit has obtained. 
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4 Cognac, like the wine from which it is produced, possesses all the flavor 
and valuable properties of the grape, and improves and developes itself by age 
to the same extent and in a similar manner, as is the case with wine. As a 
beverage, when diluted, it is very beneficial to digestion, while its restorative 
powers are highly regarded by the medical profession. Since the reduction of 
duty on foreign spirits, in 1862, the consumption of Cognac Brandy has in- 
creased in a much greater ratio than at any other period. No doubt much of 
this increased demand is owing to the average good quality and corresponding 
cheapness consequent on a succession of good vintages. 

5 The quantity of wine annually distilled in France for the purpose of making 
Cognac is between one himdred and sixty and one hundred and seventy 
million gallons ; and of late years the distillation of wine for this purpose 
has been carried on to a much greater extent than formerly, particularly in the 
departments of the South of France. The districts firom which the wine 
used for the purpose of making Brandy is derived are cultivated generally by 
small farmers, the larger of them, in plentiful years, making from their vine- 
yards between 1,000 and 1,200 gallons of Brandy. In the department of the 
Charente alone, where the vine is cultivated for Brandy-making to a greater 
extent than in any other district of France, the average quantity of Wine pro- 
duced for the purpose yearly is very considerable. 

6 The quantity of Brandy which can be extracted firom a given quantity of wine 
varies. In dry seasons only about five hogsheads of wine are required to make 
one hogshead of Brandy, while at other times it occasionally happens that eight 
and even nine hogsheads of wine are required to produce a similar quantity ; 
it is generally understood that the quality of the Brandy is finer in these latter 
seasons, owing to the fact of the greater amount of vinosity, the one hogshead 
of Brandy having in reality the flavor of the much larger quantity of wine. 

7 Formerly it was the custom to import Brandy in casks only ; of late years 
however a considerable trade has sprung up in Brandies bottled abroad. 
Looking at the extra fireight, and the many expenses which must be incurred 
where Brandy is imported in cases, as compared with the cost when it is sent 
over in bulk, all the advantages are on the side of the bottler at home. No 
doubt this custom of bottling abroad has to some extent originated in the 
fact of the English merchants having for years past given great prominence to 
the names of the leading Cognac houses, and the public have thus become 
accustomed to associate these names with the quality of the article regardless of 
other most important particulars, such as the fact that several varieties are 
shipped under one and 'the same, name, and when an additional guarantee 
therefore was presented, in the shape of Cognac bottled abroad, the public were 
ready to attach a certain value to the same. However, in the case of the 
English merchant who bottles to any great extent, it is palpable that his knowledge 
of the vintage, age, and other circumstances, should enable him so to supply his 
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customers as to impart confidence, while he can aflford to give to them all the 
advantages, in the shape of freight, &c., accruing firom importing the spirit in 
bulk or cask. 

8 Where Cognac is purchased as bottled abroad attention should be directed 
to two important points : the first being the size of the bottles, and the second 
the strength of the Brandy, as, if Cognacs are imported in small-sized bottles 
and of low strength, the purchaser is likely to be deceived in making any com- 
parison of value. As regards the question of strength Brandies are usually 
distilled at a strength varying firom 20 to 30 per cent over proof, and although 
evaporation will naturally go on to the extent of some 2 or 3 per cent per annum, 
it is impossible to conceive of any tangible reason for shipping to this country 
Cognacs of 10 to 20 per cent under proof, as this per-centage is in reality 
nothing but water, added for the purpose of reducing the spirit, while the water 
has to bear the same expenses of shipment, &a as the Cognac itself. 

9 Besides Cognac there are other districts in France which produce Brandy, 
and, in addition, a quantity of spirit is shipped annually fi-om France and other 
countries to England for the purpose of compounding Brandy in this country. 
Since the equalization of the duty on spirits, in 1862, this cheaper description of 
Brandy has, firom its closer resemblance to Cognac, almost superseded the use of 
Jersey Brandy and other descriptions of Brandy compounded fixjm British spirits, 
for which previous to that time there was a considerable demand. 

10 For a long time past the spirit known as Spirits of Wine has erroneously 
borne that name, as it is in reality spirit extracted fi'om com. It appears some- 
what ridiculous that this spirit should retain the name of Spirits of Wine as it is 
doubtfiil whether, for a long period, any quantity of Spirits of Wine or Grape Spirit 
of high strength has been imported into this coimtry. For the purposes for which 
Spirits of Wine is used Corn Spirit possesses equal properties, while at the same 
time it is cheaper. This spirit is obtained by means of re-distillation or rectifica- 
tion at a strength of 60 to (id per cent over proof. It is usually sold at 54 per 
cent over proof, and at that strength it is suitable for mixing chemicals, 
dissolving oils, preserving finiits, making home-made wines, &c. A bottle of 
this spirit at 54 per cent over proof is equal to more than a bottle and a half of 
strong Brandy. It is perfectly neutral in taste and odour, and colorless in appear- 
ance, and its purity is distinguished by its leaving no residue when evaporated to 
dryness. 
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CHAPTER XV 



ON SCOTCH WHISKEY 



I General consumption of Whisky, 2 Varieties of Whiskey ; Barley used for 
Whiskey; Strength when distilled. 3 Maturing of Whisky, Importance cUtached 
to description of water used. 4 Distillation of Gin and Whiskey ; Difference in 
flavor and how obtained. 

1 The consumption of Whiskey, as shown by the Board of Trade Returns, is no 
longer confined to Scotland and Ireland ; indeed it is almost as commonly 
consumed in England now as Gin, and in the northern counties Whiskey 
forms one of the staple beverages of all classes. 

2 The many varieties of Scotch Whiskey, known under the names of small 
stills and private distilleries, are calculated to confuse the public in selection. It 
should therefore be stated that Whiskey is a simple distillation from malt, 
made from barley carefully dried in the malt kilns, and it partakes more 
or less of the pleasant flavor peculiar to dried malt. The finest barley only 
is used in making malt for the distillation of Whiskey, and in its purchase keen 
competition always exists between Whiskey Distillers and the large Ale Brewers 
of Burton and other towns. The customary strength at which Whiskey is run 
off from the still and bonded is 1 1 per cent, over proof, and this admits of the 
spirit being stored for several years for the purpose of maturing before it falls 
below proof strength. 

3 Much importance is attached to the maturing of Whiskey previous to con- 
sumption, as it is capable of great improvement by age, when it will acquire a 
mellow smooth taste, and light straw color. Special attention has of late years 
been directed to this point, and to this is due in a great measure the improve- 
ment which has taken place recently in this particular class of spirit. A great 
study is made also of the water used in making Whiskey, and it is not uncommon 
for it to be brought firom a distance of many miles. 

4 Whiskey, like Gin, may be classed as a com spirit, but with this important 
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difference, that in Gin the greatest care in rectification is necessary to render the 
spirit neutral in the highest degree, and it relies for its particular character on 
the flavoring, which is added subsequently to rectification. In Whiskey, on the 
contrary, the flavor is chiefly due to the retention in the spirit of as much of the 
flavoring qualities of the malt as possible, and not to the addition of any foreign 
flavor or substance. If the recent improvements in the distillation of Whiskey 
should continue, or if any alteration of duties should take place, or the imports of 
Cognac firom France fall off" — (of which however, firom the present abundant 
stocks, there does not appear to be any probability) — ^there is no reason why 
Whiskey should not take the place of Brandy, not only for general but medicinal 
purposes. At the present time Whiskey is produced in such great perfection 
that it is possible to imagine its becoming in the course of time a serious rival to 
Cognac. 
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ON IRISH WHISKEY 

I Derivation of word Whiskey, 2 Whiskey purchased for sake of investment 
3 Importance of age to Whiskey. 4 Improvements in Irish distillation^ and 
consequent increased consumption. 5 Superiority of the Dublin distilleries. 
6 Flavor of Whiskey. 

1 Whiskey may be considered as an Irish spirit; the name being derived 
from the Irish word " Uisque" or " water." Irish, Hke Scotch Whiskey, is distilled 
from malt, and both descriptions possess respectively a distinct flavor; although, 
as spirits, equally fine specimens are produced in both countries. 

2 In Ireland the process of distilling commences about the month of October, 
or as soon as the cold weather has set in ; and as a general rule the entire quantity 
that is distilled is purchased, if not before, immediately after it is produced, 
either by merchants who regularly store their Whiskey for years, until it becomes 
matured, or by persons who purchase it as a certain investment, the price of 
Whiskey depending entirely upon the length of time it has been made and 
stored in bond. 

3 No spirit perhaps improves more by age than Irish Whiskey ; and so 
essential is this maturing of the spirit that the finest Whiskey if new will 
not bear comparison with an older Whiskey of a second quality Indeed, in 
the selecting of new Whiskey, unless the purchaser is possessed of considerable 
experience, reliance must be placed more in this than in any other article on the 
source fi:om which it is obtained. The explanation of this is that the finest new 
Whiskey is by no means so pleasing to the palate as that of less value com- 
mercially, although, after years of maturing, the former will command a much 
higher price, owing to the fine qualities developed in it by age, and which then 
become easily apparent. It is customary to store Whiskey in Sherry butts, 
which give to it the straw color. 

4 It is no doubt to the great improvements effected of late in distillation in 
Ireland, but more particularly to this practice of storing Whiskey previous to 
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incurring the Customs Duty, which forms so large a portion of the actual value of 
all spirits — ^being on Whiskey at the rate of ten shillings per gallon — ^that the 
increased consumption of Irish Whiskey, as shewn by the Government Returns, 
not only in the United Kingdom, but also on the Continent, is to be attributed, 
as this spirit has not participated in the advantages resulting from the last revision 
of duties. 

5 The distilleries of Ireland are situated throughout the country, but 
those of Dublin have secured the first position. The cause of their occupying 
this position is generally attributed to the water of this part of the country, 
but it must also be borne in mind that the increased price which Djiblin Whiskey 
always commands has done much to secure, not only a greater amount of skill in 
<iistillation, but it has also led to finer discrimination in the selection of the best 
varieties of barley for the purpose. 

6 More prejudice exists in regard to special flavors and descriptions of 
Whiskey than is the case with any other spirit. No doubt the flavor peculiar 
to Whiskey depends slightly upon the description of fuel, and the means used in 
'dr3dng the barley. When well matured and improved by age Whiskey is 
distinguished by the extreme purity of the spirit, and a fine aroma ; indeed, good 
old well matured Whiskey possesses to a great extent all the finer properties 
•of Cognac Brandy, so that Whiskey may be described as the produce of com 
wine, much in the same way as Cognac is distilled from the wine of the grape. 
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ON RUM 

I Ruin^ what distilled from; Causes of its cheapness, 2 Rum from Jamaica^ 
Demerara and the French Colonies, 3 Valuable qualities of Rum, 4 Strength 
of Rufn, and statistics of production, 

1 Rum is distilled from the molasses of the sugar cane. In the production 
of sugar, the entire juice of the cane is not required, and the conversion of 
the residue into spirit is the only means by which it can be utilized To this 
fact is attributable the moderate price of Rum. 

' 2 In the production of Rum Jamaica claims the first place, and Demerara 
the second. It is produced also in some of the French possessions ; but Rum of 
this latter description is practically excluded from this country, as it can only be 
imported under the Foreign Spirit Duty, and is thereby placed at a disadvantage 
of ^d, per gallon as compared with Colonial spirits. No doubt however in the 
event of any difficulties occurring to decrease the quantity, or increase 'the price 
of Rum from our own Colonies, the French spirit would speedily act as a check 
on such tendencies. 

3 Rum is little more than, the essence of sugar, and possesses the nourishing 
and strengthening qualities to be found in saccharine matter generally. Its con- 
sumption in this country is considerable ; and its many valuable qualities are 
evidenced by its* almost exclusive use in the Navy and Merchant services. 

4 Rum is a spirit that will improve greatly by age, and when kept for any 
length of time it attains a fine, mellow, soft flavor. It is usually distilled at 
about 40 per cent, over proof; and it is calculated that from nine to ten acres of 
land will produce two hogsheads of sugar as well as about a puncheon of Rum. 
Bearing in mind the inimense quantity of sugar which must necessarily be manu- 
factured every year there need be little fear of a diminution in the quantity or an 
increase in the price of Rum. 
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ON HOLLANDS , 

I Hollands^ consumption as compared with Gin, 2 Cost of production, duty, <tr» 
3 Chiefly shipped from Rotterdam-; Distillation and flavoring of Hollands, 

1 Hollands is a Dutch spirit, which, previous to the introduction of Gin, was 
largely consumed in this country. At the time when the duties on Foreign and 
British spirits were so closely approximated it was thought that Hollands would 
partially take the place of English Gin ; but this has not been the case to any 
great extent, as in England the taste for spirits of a powerful and decided flavor, 
like Hollands, has in a great measure been lost ; and wc have become accustomed 
to the more neutral and less marked flavor to be found in Gin. 

2 The consumption of Hollands however in many of our Colonies is very 
considerable, and looking at the strength at which it is sold, without regard to its 
fine qualities — ^for which by many it is highly esteemed — it may be considered as 
a good, wholesome and extremely cheap spirit. Its cost of production is less 
than that of most other spirits ; and were it not for this it would have no chance 
of competition with spirits like Gin. Under a practice peculiar to Holland— 
and which for many reasons must be regarded as an undesirable one — Hollands 
is chiefly exported by the Dutch in special cases and bottles, which involve a 
further extra charge for freight, &c., although in this instance the system of 
packing adopted is so extremely cheap that it does away with many of the 
objections which would otherwise apply to the same. 

3 Hollands is imported chiefly by us from Rotterdam, and the bulk of the 
produce of Holland is shipped to this country for trans-shipment to the Colonies, 
where it is preferred to most other spirits. In this country Hollands is known 
also under the names of Geneva and Schiedam. This spirit is a simple distillation 
of the rye-wheat, of the flavor of which it partakes j and it is more powerfully 
flavored than Gin, owing to the juniper beiries used for this purpose being em* 
ployed in their unripe state. 
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ON LIQUEURS 



I Foreign Liqueurs^ where produced. Small consumption of Foreign Liqueurs, 
Value of Liqueurs for culinary and flavoring purposes, 2 RcUe of Duty paid 
on Foreign Liqueurs, 3 British Liqueurs, manufacture of, 4 Variety of 
Liqueurs formerly produced, 5 Size and description of Bottles suitable for 
Liqueurs. 

1 There are few countries in Europe that do not produce Liqueurs; indeed, it 
is a fact worthy of notice that, wherever any special description of fruit is grown, 
and the two great preservative agents, spirit and saccharine, are procurable, in 
such countries some speciality in Liqueur is generally produced. To the Dutch 
however we owe the varieties of Liqueiu^ best known in England, the bulk of 
the Foreign liqueurs imported by us being derived from Holland. Owing to the 
high rate of duty, liqueurs are not so extensively used in England as in France 
and many other countries, where they are articles of almost daily consumption. 
With us liqueurs are used principally for culinary and flavoring purposes ; and 
their valuable qualities are perhaps better understood and appreciated by our 
cooks, and those to whom we owe the enjoyments and delicacies of the table, 
than by any other class. This is evident from the importance assigned to liqueurs 
as adjuncts. to good cooking in the many manuals and handbooks on that art 
which have been published. Among the sweet class of liqueurs many great 
delicacies are comprised, while the dry varieties are valuable as tonics. 

2 The duty paid on Foreign liqueurs at the present time is 14$". per liquid 
gallon, or 100 per cent, more than that levied on spirits — a rate of duty which 
must, in the case of Foreign liqueurs, be regarded as almost a prohibitive one. 
It appears that when the duty upon liqueurs was last considered it was found 
necessary to subject them, and indeed all sweetened spirits, to a special rate, 
in consequence of the difficulty experienced in ascertaining their strength. A 
simple process however for ascertaining the strength of all liquids has since 
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been adopted, and is in use by the Government for fixing the duty to be paid on 
wines ; and there is every prospect therefore that in any future adjustment of 
duties the duty paid on liqueurs will receive attention. 

3 British Liqueurs, sold under Foreign names, are the liqueurs which are 
chiefly consumed in this country. Considerable attention has been given to the 
manufacturing of them in England, the various articles from which they are 
compounded being imported separately, and manipulated, by which arrangement 
the extra duty is avoided. Liqueurs of this latter description are called British 
Liqueurs, to distinguish them from those which are manufactured abroad, and 
which are designated Foreign Liqueurs. 

4 The variety of liqueurs formerly produced in England, under the different 
headings of Liqueurs, Essences, Waters and Elixirs, was, fifty years ago, very 
numerous, so much so that books of that period still exist explaining the method 
of compounding more than a hundred different descriptions. Of these however 
a few only, and it may be supposed the best, are known at the present time. 

5 In purchasing liqueurs (more especially Foreign Liqueurs) it is important 
to notice the size and description of bottles in which they are contained, as in 
this respect there is very great variety. For this reason, and from the fact of 
liqueurs being comparatively expensive articles, the plan of selling them in bottles 
of some known imperial measure has its advantages. In the case of Foreign 
Liqueurs also, a saving is effected by their being imported in bulk, and bottled 
here, and this practice further admits of the selection of suitable bottles for the 
purpose, which should be of a cleanly and handy description, adapted to the 
containing of an expensive article in frequent use. 
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